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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

book  II.  SYLVIA’S  BRACELET. 

CHAPTER  XI.  (continued.') 

“I  SEE.  Of  course  by  something 
you  mean  somebody.” 

“That’s  just  it.  Sir  William  al¬ 
ways  used  to  wonder  why  poor  Lord 
Lisburn,  who  is  just  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  young  man  I  ever  saw,  and  has 
played  with  Jane  and  Laura  when 
they  were  all  three  babies,  and  not 
that  high,  never  would  take  his  seat, 
nor  go  into  the  Guards,  nor  keep  his 
yacht  (juietly  at  Cowes  like  the  rest 
of  them,  but  must  be  going  about  just 
like  a  common  sailor,  and  mixing  him¬ 
self  up  with  all  the  people  one  meets 
abroad.” 

“  With  a  wife  in  every  port  ”  — 

“  No ;  I  don’t  mean  that  —  I’m  sure 
the  young  man  has  good  principles ; 
he  wouldn’t  marry  beneath  him,  or 
do  anything  really  wrong.  If  I’d 
thought  that.  I’m  too  good  a  mother, 

I  hope,  to  let  him  be  seen  speaking 
to  one  of  my  girls.  But  young  men 
are  so  foolish,  even  the  best  of  them  : 
I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  me  if  I  had  a  son.  But  I 
was  always  sure  there  was  some  beau¬ 
tiful  creature  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
yachting.  It  stands  to  reason.” 

“  Then  you  think  ”  — 

“  I  think  it ;  you  see  I  used  to  feel 
quite  like  a  mother  to  the  poor  young 
man.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
prevent  such  things,  and  as  I  often 
say  to  Sir  William,  if  I  were  in  the 
House  I’d  pass  one.  No  doubt  he 
made  some  voyages  to  Poland,  and 
she  picked  him  up  there.  What  can 
a  young  man  expect  if  he  goes  where 
all  the  people  are  Papists  and  ref¬ 
ugees  ?  ” 

“  Then  you  don’t  think  the  young 
man  is  to  blame  ?  I’m  glad  of  that  — 
but,  for  my  part,  I  couldn’t  think 
it.  There’s  always  something  queer 
about  people  with  names  one  can’t 
spell.  It’s  like  having  a  board  set 
up  with  Beware  of  Man-traps  and 
Spring-guns." 

“  But  then,  •  you  see  young  men 
won’t  beware.  It’s  quite  provoking 
how  they  take  up  with  everything 
that’s  odd  and  queer,  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  girls  at  home  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  good  English  wives. 
So,  of  course,  when  this  beautiful 


I  creature  turns  up  here  in  town,  up  , 
I  turns  Lord  Lisburn  too.  The  moth 
and  the  candle  —  how  true  that  is.” 

“  True  indeed.  Lady  Penrose  —  and 
such  a  sad  want  of  extinguishers  1  ” 

“  I’d  extinguish  them.  And  don’t 
tell  me  there  was  only  chance  in  a 
young  man  keeping  away  for  years, 
and  going  to  a  theatre  before  he’d 
seen  even  his  oldest  friends.  I’ve 
heard  say  that  he  pays  for  the  thea¬ 
tre,  only,  of  course,  not  in  his  own 
name.” 

“  What  infatuation  !  ” 

“  I’m  sure  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 
Any  way,  I  know  he  went  behind  the 
!  scenes,  and  was  actually  at  supper 
with  her  when  this  terrible  business 
happened.” 

“  Ami  the  other  man  V  ” 

“  Was  some  vile  companion  of 
the  woman’s  —  no  iloubt,  one  of  her 
charming  countrymen.  There  were 
others  there,  too.  It  was  a  regular 
den  of  thieves.” 

“  Horrible  —  you  don’t  say  so  ?  ” 

“  You  know  what  ways  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  of  egging  each  other  on. 

\  Of  course  Lord  Lisburn  couldn’t  put 
i  up  tamely  when  it  came  to  high- 
I  way  robbery.  He  defended  himself 
I  bravely,  I  hear,  while  the  girl  stood 
by  and  looked  on.” 

“  Is  it  possible  V  ” 

“  The  struggle  was  terrible  —  it 
must  have  been.  The  poor  dear  earl 
was  fighting  for  his  life.” 

“  But  did  no  one  come  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  there  was  a  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  the  man  Moses  ”  — 

“  What , —  a  Jew  ?  What  a  gang  1  ” 
“  I’ve  no  doubt :  if  I  have  any  prej¬ 
udice  —  and  really  I  have  as  few  as 
most  people  —  it’s  against  the  Jews. 
Not  but  what  there  are  some  good  — 
but  then  I  don’t  call  them  real  Jews. 
But  where  was  I  Y  ” 

“  Moses  ”  — 

“  Oh,  yes  —  the  man  Moses  ran  up 
the  chimney.”  ^ 

“  And  how  did  Lord  Lisburn  get 
away  ?  ” 

“  Poor  young  man,  he  is  there  now. 
It’ll  be  a  lesson  to  bim  all  his  days. 
The  policeman  found  him  positively 
weltering.  Mr.  King,  the  lawyer,  saw 
him  with  his  own  eyes,  and  if  he 
I  hadn’t  sent  on  the  spot  for  Sir  God¬ 
frey  Bowes  to  extract  the  knife  on 
the  spot,  he’d  have  died  the  next  min¬ 
ute.  I  must  really  have  in  Sir  God¬ 
frey  to  see  Laura’s  cold.  Of  course 
I’ve  offered  my  own  house  —  that’s 


the  least  I  could  do ;  it’s  fearful  to 
think  of  a  real  earl  lying  ill  in  those 
horrible  lodgings.  But  Sir  Godfrey 
says  it  would  be  fatal  to  move  him, 
so  I’ve  sent  some  calves’-foot  jelly 
and  beef-tea.  I,aura,  poor  girl,  cried 
her  eyes  out ;  I  really  think  it  fretted 
her  into  her  cold.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  wonder;  there’s  a 
j  wonderful  connection  between  body 
I  and  mind.” 

I  “  It’s  a  shocking  story  ;  isn’t  it  ? 

1  Enough  to  make  one  hate  one’s  own 
'  sex,  I’m  sure.  There’s  one  comfort, 
though  —  the  poor  young  man’s  eyes 
;  must  be  open  now  ;  it’ll  do  him  good 
I  to  have  him  with  us,  to  show  him  a 
real  English  home.” 

“Yes  —  and  who  knows  what  may 
I  come  of  his  knowing  your  dear  girls, 

■  Lady  Penrose  V  ” 

i  “  I’ve  never  tried  to  force  Jane’s 
i  nor  Laura’s  inclinations,  and  I  never 
1  will,  nor  Sir  William.  But  as  a 
j  mother,  I  can’t  help  my  heart  bleed- 
j  ing  for  the  poor  boy.  I  must  do 
j  what  I  can  to  save  him  from  bad 
hands.  Perhaps  now  he  will  sell  that 
horrid  yacht,  and  settle  down.” 

“  And  that  creature,  Leczinska,” 
said  Miss  Perrot,  meditatively.  “  I 
wonder  if  she  will  sing  again  ?  I 
didn’t  half  look  at  her  on  the  stage  — 
I’d  give  anything  to  have  a  good 
look  at  the  wretched  woman,  just  to 
see  what  there  is  about  her.” 

“  Don’t  speak  of  the  wretch.  I 
could  see  what  she  was  as  soon  as 
she  came  out  in  that  disgraceful  dress, 

I  for  which  she  ought  to  have  been 
'  whipped.  And  then  her  voice  —  it 
I  was  like  a  cat.  I  can  tell  you  what 
was  about  her,  that  and  nothing 
I  more.” 

I  “  And  what’s  that  V  ” 

“  Impudence.” 

But  Miss  Perrot  had  no  daughters 
in  the  market,  and  was  unselfishly 
interested  in  the  corners  and  cobwebs 
of  this  charitable  world.  The  o^ra- 
singer  who  had  brought  a  great  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman  to  the  brink  of  the 
rave,  had  thus  given  a  prestige  to 
er  startling  debut  that  was  more 
overwhelmingly  attractive  to  her  than 
all  the  puffs  and  posters  of  Aaron 
and  Carol  together.  The  new  prima 
donna,  whose  sole  thought  for  herself 
’was  to  veil  her  evil  eyes  from  doing 
mischief,  except  to  her  blood-stained 
floor,  had  bounded  into  fame  and 
drifted  into  infamy  —  which  is  more 
profitable  still.  Miss  Perrot  would 


rather  have  given  her  ears  to  stare 
at  her  than  have  closed  her  eyes  to 
listen  to  a  second  Malibran.  And,  as 
Miss  Perrot  thought,  so  thought,  or 
at  least  felt,  ten  thousand  more. 

CHAPTER  XII.  WHERE  THE  CAR¬ 
CASE  18  — 

In  all  the  books  of  travels  and  trav¬ 
ellers’  tales —  not  excluding  Ixird  Lis¬ 
burn’s  “  Sinbad  ”  —  which  touch  upon 
savages  and  savage  people,-  it  unfortu¬ 
nately'  happens  that  a  Christian  name 
and  a  regular  civilized  surname  are 
given  to  the  author  upon  his  title- 
page.  We  have  never  as  yet  h.ad 
Alessieurs  et  Memlamen  leu  Cunnibalen 
peinis  par  eux-memee.  We  dwell  upon 
their  manners  and  customs  —  never 
remembering  that  theirs  are  not  one 
whit  more  curious  or  more  unnatural 
than  our  own.  For  my  part,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  out  that  to 
kill  a  man  in  battle  for  the  purpose 
of  eating  him  afterwards,  is  more  un¬ 
reasonable,  or  much  more  revolting, 
than  to  kill  a  few  thousand  in  battle 
for  more  vague  and  shadowy  purposes. 
W'ar  is  no  doubt  a  very  admirable 
and  useful  institution,  man’s  natural 
condition,  his  best  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  honor,  self-sacrifice,  pa¬ 
tience,  energy,  courage  in  defeat,  gen¬ 
erosity  in  triumph,  and  a  thousand 
other  fine  (|ualities  that  tend  to  rust 
in  piping  times  of  peace,  when  the 
lion  so  far  forgets  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  mane  and  jaws,  as  to 
lie  down  or  frolic  with  the  lamb.  But 
why  to  kill  and  waste  should  be  called 
glorious,  while  to  kill  and  cat  should 
make  even  torturers  shudder,  is  hard 
to  say.  Hunger  is  surely  quite  as 
natural  as  a  passion  for  glory ;  and 
a  true  cannibal,  whom  we  call  an 
inhuman  beast,  would  probably  call 
us  inhuman  fools. 

This,  I  had  better  say  at  once  — 
it  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood  by 
wiser  people  than  Miss  Perrot  or 
Lady  Penrose,  —  is  not  meant  as  an 
apology  for  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  Friendly  Islanders,  or  the  gas¬ 
tronomy  of  the  South  Seas.  But  it 
is  as  well  to  consider  these  occult 
matters  sometimes,  in  order  to  realize 
how  little  we  know  about  anylnxly 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  born  a 
savage,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
a  cannibal.  By  a  savage  I  mean 
simply  one  who  has  read  no  poetry, 
no  novels,  no  science,  and  no  history  ; 
to  whom  life,  his  own  life,  stands  out 
as  an  isolated  fact,  independent  of  the 
million  traditions  and  conventionali¬ 
ties  that  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
lives,  as  if  cogwheels  of  flesh  could  be 
said  to  live  any  more  than  cogwheels 
of  iron  :  one  that  wonders  at  nothing, 
because  he  has  no  standard  of  proba¬ 
bility  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
others ;  who  has  not  even  a  bar-par¬ 
lor  for  a  university,  or  a  solitary  hut 
for  a  home  :  who  iias  no  associations, 
but  only  self-formed  ideas.  Such 
people  are  not  very  often  cast  up  from 
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the  bottom  of  their  sea  upon  the  shoals 
of  our  own  social  shores,  any  more 
than  one  of  us  is  often  thrown  upon 
a  desert  island.  But  when  they  are, 
as  must  happen  sometimes,  Alexander 
Selkirk  on  shore  could  not  find  him¬ 
self  more  at  sea. 

Zelda,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
central  fioint  in  the  universe,  just  as 
Eve  must  have  felt  in  the  very  ear¬ 
liest  days  of  Eden  —  without  any 
thought  of  rights  or  duties,  except 
the  few  simple  ones  that  are  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  idea  of  living.  Not 
that  her  mind  was  a  mere  tabula  rasa. 
She  had  been  a  minute  Ulysses  in  her 
way,  and  had  in  her  wanderings  seen 
more  animals,  including  men  and 
women,  not  to  speak  of  birds  and 
squirrels,  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
an  English-born  girl.  And  her  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  less  innoeent  class  of 
creatures  had  been  such  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  indeed  for  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  man  of  business  to  cheat  her  or 
take  her  in.  One  does  not  pass  one’s 
early  days  for  nothing  among  dupes 
and  conjurors  ;  and,  like  savages  in 
general,  she  was  quite  wide  awake 
where  cowries  were  concerned.  Then 
she  had  her  memories.  She  could 
recall  a  great  many  sunrises  and  sun¬ 
sets,  feast-days  and  fast-days,  sleep- 
ings  and  wakings,  highways,  byways, 
barns,  taverns,  and  nameless  towns. 
She  had  told  truth  in  professing  igno¬ 
rance  of  St.  Bavons,  though  she 
must  have  been  in  it  or  in  its  neigh- 
borhooil  a  dozen  times.  For  scienee, 
she  could  bewilder  a  card-sharper 
with  her  talents  in  shuffling,  cutting, 
and  forcing ;  she  knew  all  about  the 
line  of  life  anil  the  mount  of  Venus ; 
she  could  prophesy  all  future  things 
from  cinders  and  coffee-grounds; 
knew  the  titles  tf  all  the  leading  no¬ 
bility  of  the  lower  regions,  and  could 
tell  the  stars  by  names  not  to  be 
found  in  any  astronomical  catalogues. 
She  could  have  taught  both  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  Royal  Society  be¬ 
sides,  words  older  than  Homer,  and 
cosmogonies  more  ancient  than  He¬ 
siod.  And  yet  she  was  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  that  the  police  are 
not  the  ruling  caste  among  mankind, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  universe  is 
not  wholly  divided  between  the  fair¬ 
haired  dupes  who  live  in  houses,  and 
the  brown  jieople  who  give  them  back 
scorn  for  scorn.  Nor — though  she  j 
could  read  stars,  palms,  cinders,  cards, 
coffee-grounds,  lips,  voices,  and  eyes 
—  could  she  read  a  single  book-word. 
Her  slave  Lucas  had  been  obliged  to 
teach  her  the  words  of  her  part  by 
rote,  and  the  music  by  ear.  Of  fame 
she  had  no  idea  beyond  that  of  tran¬ 
sitory  applause  ;  of  money,  none  be¬ 
yond  its  being  something  to  get  any¬ 
how,  and  then  to  throw  away.  Of 
right  and  wrong  she  knew  just  as 
much  as  most  people  —  that  is  to 
say,  she  was  as  her  education  and  as¬ 
sociations  had  made  her. 

But  after  all,  a  soul  is  a  soul.  The 
tree  may  be  inclined  by  bending  the 
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twig  ;  but  no  amount  of  bending  will 
regulate  its  stature,  its  blossoms,  or 
the  fruit  it  bears.  Her  chance  meet¬ 
ing  with  Harold  Vaughan  had  done 
more  to  decide  these  things  than  her 
whole  intercourse  with  Aaron.  How 
and  wherefore  has  been  already  told. 
This  is  no  story  of  love  at  first  sight, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fancy 
born  of  the  desire  to  imitate  the  he¬ 
roes  and  heroines  of-  romances.  The 
soil  must  be  artificially  prepared  by 
sentimental  agriculture  for  such  fun- 
gus-like  growths  of  poetical  passion. 
“There  are  people  who  would  never 
have  been  in  love  had  they  never 
heard  talk  of  it,”  says  a  French 
maxim  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  love,  as 
distinct  from  passion,  at  first  sight, 
the  maxim  is  true,  not  of  some  people, 
but  of  all. 

When  she  saw  this  man  for  the 
second  time,  dropping  once  more  like 
a  god  from  the  clouds  to  the  aid  of 
her  and  of  all,  and  while  he  sat  con¬ 
temptuously  rebuking  her  from  the 
heights  of  a  supreme  superiority  as 
though  she  were  something  utterly 
contemptible  and  vile,  her  whole  soul 
blushed  all  over  with  the  first  shame 
she  had  ever  known.  She  had  sjioken 
simple  truth  in  giving  him  leave  to 
beat  her  if  he  pleased.  Every  word 
he  spoke  stung  her  to  the  ijuick  with 
a  pain  to  which  all  the  pain  of  all 
Aaron’s  blows  had  been  absolutely 
nothing.  He  was  cold,  stern,  cruel ; 
he  had  come  as  the  arbiter  between 
life  and  death,  nor  had  she  ever  seen 
this  man  who  could  not  command  his 
own  fate,  save  as  a  master  among 
men ;  he  was  the  only  human  being 
she  had  ever  seen  whose  actions  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  impulse,  or  interest, 
or  passion.  All  these  attributes  in¬ 
vested  the  young  surgeon  with  a  halo 
of  mysterious  glory  in  the  eyes  of  this 
daughter  of  Eve,  and  turned  every 
word  of  his  into  a  rod  wherewith  to 
chastise  her  soul.  She,  whose  loftiest 
^ecimens  of  the  yenus  homo  had  been 
Goldricks,  Abners,  Carols,  and  Lu¬ 
cases,  tyrants,  equals,  and  slaves,  was 
simply  overwhelmed  by  one  who  was 
to  her  the  revelation  and  impersona¬ 
tion  of  justice  that  punishes,  and  of 
wisdom  that  saves.  She  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  self-contempt,  engendered 
by  the  eternal  conflict  of  will  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  nor  could  she  have  com¬ 
prehended  a  syllable  of  his  musings 
at  the  window,  even  if  she  had  known 
of  them.  Infinitely  little  to  himself, 
he  was  infinitely  great  to  her ;  it  was 
as  if  they  were  observing  the  same 
object  through  the  opposite  ends  of 
a  telescope.  She  felt,  in  short,  as 
though  she,  after  her  wanderings,  had 
suddenly  arrived  at  the  border  of  a 
great  gulf,  from  which  a  new  and 
wonderful  country  was  plainly  visible. 
She  was  the  pilgrim,  he  the  portal. 
But  there  was  no  bridge  to  cross  the 
wulf,  and  the  keeper  of  the  gate  looked 
down  upon  her  with  scornful  eyes, 
because  she  had  no  wings  to  fly  up¬ 
ward  and  over. 
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“Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be 
at  rest,”  was  not  in  her  unwritten 
book  of  psalms.  She  read  it,  “  Oh, 
that  I  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that 
I  might  spread  them  and  soar  to  the 
gun.”  There  is  nothing  so  unuttera¬ 
bly  grotesque,  if  it  is  not  unspeaka- 
’bly  painful,  as  the  desire  of  a  strong 
soul  to  cage  itself  in  the  social  bars, 
and  to  think  that  all  outside  itself  is 
good,  merely  because  it  is  all  new 
and  strange.  But  it  is  the  way  of 
women  who  believe  in  the  strength  of 
man.  A  man  who  receives  the  gift 
of  a  whole  human  soul  ought  to  have 
the  guilty  conscience  of  one  who  has 
obtained  valuable  securities  by  false 
pretences.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  same  Providence  which  gives 
the  rhinoceros  its  toughness  of  hide, 
has  given  to  men  their  shield  of  self- 
conceit.  A  modest  man  who  suddenly 
found  himself  loved  for  his  own  sake, 
would  hang  himself  for  very  shame  to 
think  that  a  fellow-creature  had  given 
him  her  all.  Harold  Vaughan  is  by 
no  means  the  first  man  who  has  been 
robed,  crowned,  and  sceptred  by  a 
woman’s  hand  in  his  own  despite  ; 
and  until  it  is  proved  that  there  are 
castes  among  souls,  the  soul  of  a  sav¬ 
age  must  be  held  as  valuable  as  that 
of  a  queen  :  the  heart  of  a  Zelda  as 
weighty  as  that  of  a  Claudia. 

It  was  a  strange  life  the  poor  girl 
led  during  the  time  that  Lord  Lisburn 
lay  prostrate  and  unconscious  in  her 
room.  Indeed  she  led  not  one,  but 
three  lives. 

Her  destiny  did  not  compel  her  to 
figure  as  a  witness  in  Regina  v.  Aaron, 
for  the  {)olice,  with  all  their  prover¬ 
bial  intelligence  and  zeal,  were  un- 
ble  to  track  the  lessee  of  the  Oberon 
beyond  the  window-sill.  They  were 
“on  his  traces,”  of  course — but  that 
meant  whatever  the  reader  of  news¬ 
papers  chose  to  believe.  He  was  not 
going  to  leave  “  Pateran  for  a  Chok- 
engro,”  as  he  would  have  called  leav¬ 
ing  a  trail  for  a  constable,  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  as  good  a  country  for  going 
under  water  to  a  man  who  knows  how, 
as  California.  Lucas,  for  Zelda’s 
sake,  held  his  tongue,  Carol  held  his 
for  his  own,  and  Zelda  no  more 
thought  of  describing  her  ex-tyrant 
by  such  peculiarities  as  his  squint 
than  she  would  have  thought  of  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  a  nose.  Both  fea¬ 
tures  were  equally  familiar,  and  there¬ 
fore  equally  commonplace  to  her. 
So  all  the  sea-ports  were  watched 
closely,  and  communications  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  authorities  of  foreign 
capitals,  and  all  in  vain.  But  though 
saved  from  having  to  appear  publicly 
in  a  police-court,  she  was  not  to  be 
allowed  altogether  to  balk  public  cu¬ 
riosity. 

Meanwhile,  the  celebrated  canta- 
trice.  Mile.  Leczinska,  who  had  sung 
before  the  world  just  once  in  her  life, 
kad  the  glory  of  having  her  name 
published  almost  every  day.  She  did 
not  know  it,  of  course,  but  she  was 


the  most  famous  woman  in  all  London 
for  more  than  nine  days. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  for  the  first 
time  alone,  she  fairly  opened  her  eyes. 
The  sitting-room  was  no  longer  cha¬ 
otic,  for  when  the  landlady  learned 
her  tenant’s  quality,  she  had  set  to 
work  with  brooms  and  dusters,  mak¬ 
ing  as  much  account  of  the  prima 
donna  as  she  would  have  made  of  a 
spider,  or  rather  less,  for  she  would 
have  swept  out  the  spider,  while  Mile. 
Leczinska  might  stay  or  go  —  it  was 
all  one  to  her.  The  queen-regnant  of 
gossip  was  of  less  account  in  her  own 
rooms  than  the  flies  who  intruded  on 
the  window-panes.  That  she  was  not 
served  with  warning  to  quit,  is  due  to 
the  existence  of  certain  arrears  of 
rent,  and  of  other  business  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  which 
made  it  more  desirable  that  the  no¬ 
tice  .should  come  from  her.  Besides, 
the  caprices  of  the  earl  were  necessa¬ 
rily  respectable,  or  at  least  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  he  might  not  be  pleased 
when  he  recovered  to  find  that  the 
girl  had  been  turned  away.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  hired  nurse  in  the  sick¬ 
room,  acting  under  the  great  surgeon’s 
strict  orders,  formed  a  sufficient  guard 
for  the  folding-doors. 

Having  opened  her  eyes  she  went 
straight  to  the  looking-glass,  before 
which  she  raised  herself  on  tip-toe. 
She  was  ready  to  break  it  to  pieces 
for  mortification  at  being  shown  so 
plainly  in  what  a  guise  she  had  been 
seen  by  the  only  man  for  whose 
opinion  she  careil.  But  there  was 
a  consoling  side  to  the  unpleasant 
picture.  “  No,”  she  thought,  “  I  am 
safe :  he  could  not  know  me.  If 
I  could  only  make  myself  look  like 
a  lady  when  he  comes  again  1  ”  So 
she  rang  the  bell  to  obtain  the  means 
of  making  her  toilette,  asked  for  wa¬ 
ter,  and  for  her  dresses  to  be  brought 
from  her  room,  and  waited  in  vain 
patience  to  be  attended  to.  She  was 
used  to  hunger,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  in  savage  health,  so  she  asked 
for  foo<l  at  the  same  time,  also  use¬ 
lessly.  At  last,  after  a  few  quick 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  she  tim¬ 
idly  tapped  at  the  inner  door  and 
spoke  to  the  nurse. 

“  I’m  not  a  servant,”  said  the  latter 
with  virtuous  scorn.  “  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  rinjj  the  bell.” 

“  1  nave,”  she  said.  “  Perhaps 
they’ll  attend  to  you.” 

“Then  if  I  was  you  I’d  ring  it 
again.  I’m  not  to  ^  troubled  nere 
by  the  likes  of  any  one.” 

“  But  that’s  my  own  room,  and  all 
my  things  are  there.” 

“  That’s  it,  is  it  ?  ”  asked  the 
woman  with  a  private  nod  of  intelli¬ 
gence  between  herself  and  herself. 
“  Ah,  I  thought  the  place  didn’t  look 
like  a  young  gentleman’s.  Well,  it’s 
nothing  to  me  —  I’m  paid  to  watch, 
and  not  to  pry.  But  it’s  worth  all  my 
places  to  go  against  Sir  Godfrey’s 
orders,  and  you’ve  no  proper  right,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 


Zelda  stared.  “I  only  want  my 
own  things.  Mustn’t  I  come  in  ?  ” 

“  Not  without  Sir  Godfrey’s  orders. 
And  I’d  have  you  know,  ma’am,  that 
I’m  respectable.” 

“  But  only  for  a  moment  —  I’ll 
come  in  on  tip-toe.” 

“  It’s  not  worth  my  while,  ma’am. 
So  if  you’ve  got  nothing  more  to 
say  ”  — 

“  Then  if  you’d  only  just  throw 
everything  out  in  a  heap,  and  give 
me  a  basin  of  water  ”  — 

“  That  might  do  —  but  without 
orders,  you  see  ” 

Zelda  took  off  one  of  her  bracelets. 

“  There,”  she  said,  “  take  that.  And 
now  throw  me  out  my  things.” 

The  nurse  stared  in  her  turn,  but 
she  took  the  bracelet. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  without  ceasing  to 
stare,  “  I  never  thought  much  harm 
myself,  whatever  they  might  say. 
You  see,  ma’am,  ’tisn’t  everybody 
understands  how  duty’s  duty,  and 
how  one  has  to  keep  to  rules.  But 
when  a  lady  is  a  lady,  that’s  another 
affair.  There  —  there’s  your  things 
oft’  the  floor,  and  there’s  the  water.” 

“  And  do  you  think  you  could  get 
me  a  piece  of  bread  V  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am  —  I’m  not  a  servant: 
my  place  is  my  place.” 

“  But  I’m  starved.” 

“  But  then  you  see,  ma’am,  that’s 
another  going  against  orders.” 

Zelda  took  off  another  bracelet. 
“  There,”  she  said,  “  that’s  for  a 
crust,  or  anything.” 

“  And  your  ladyship  won’t  forget 
that  it’s  against  rules  ?  Not  but  what 
it’s  right  to  oblige  a  real  lady.  Here’s 
my  own  tray ;  it  isn’t  quite  cold.” 

“  'I'hank  you that’s  all  I  want  now. 
And  when  will  he  be  back  ?  ” 

“  Sir  Godfrey  ?  I’d  tell  your  lady¬ 
ship,  I’m  sure  :  only  I  was  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  nothing  to  nobody  —  least- 
ways  for  nothing.  But  your  ladyship 
understands  that.  I’m  sure.” 

“  Sir  Godfrey  —  but  I  mean  the 
other  gentleman  —  what  is  he  called '( ” 
“Dr.  Vaughan.  I  remember  him 
at  Guy’s.” 

“  And  what’s  Guy’s  ” 

“  Fancy  not  knowing  what’s  Guy’s  ! 
W’hy,  one  of  the  hospitals.” 

“  And  what’s  that  ?  ” 

“  You  don’t  know  what’s  a  hospi¬ 
tal  ?  why,  wherever  were  you  born  ? 
It’s  a  big  place  where  they  cure  peo¬ 
ple  for  nothing.” 

“Then  Dr.  Vaughan  cures  people 
for  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Those  that  can’t  pay.” 

“  Is  he  veiy  wise  ?  ” 

“  Wise  ?  If  you  mean  clever,  so 
they  used  to  say.”  ' 

“  And  does  he  always  cure  every¬ 
body  ?  ” 

“  Well,  everybody  that  doesn’t  die.” 
“  And  always  for  nothing?  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  between  you  and  I, 
I  never  heard  of  Dr.  Vaughan  turning 
a  penny :  I  expect  he’s  one  of  your 
too  clever  ones  —  there’s  many  such 
I’ve  known.  'I’hat’s  a  queer  one,” 
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thought  the  nurse  to  herself  as  Zelda  | 
carried  off  her  breakfast-tray. 

“  Vaughan,”  thought  Zelda,  im-  ! 
pressing  the  name  on  her  mind.  “  He  | 
cures  people  for  nothing,”  she  men¬ 
tally  repeated,  as  she  washed  the  | 
remains  of  paint  from  her  skin  and  j 
combed  out  her  hair.  “  And  Aaron  j 
used  to  ask  half  a  crown  for  his  pills. 
How  rich  and  good  he  must  be.  I  ! 
wonder,  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  No,  I 
never  I  ”  she  exclaimed  almost  aloud  [ 
as  the  mirror  caught  the  reflection  of 
her  eyes,  with  all  their  fatal  brill-  j 
iancy.  “  He  shall  not  look  three  I 
times  on  these  hateful  eyes.”  Her  toi-  1 
lette  was  now  finished,  and  in  spite  | 
of  all  her  troubles  she  devoured  the  | 
remnants  of  the  nurse’s  breakfast  ea-  I 
gerly,  and  without  leaving  a  crumb. 
TTien,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  took  out  | 
a  pack  of  cards  from  the  table  drawer,  | 
sat  down,  and  dealt  them  out  face  up-  { 
ward.  “  I  ought  to  have  seen  his  hand, 
and  I  must,  somehow.”  But  she  was 
cot  clear  in  her  own  mind  whether  by 
“  him  ”  she  meant  Lord  Lisburn  or 
Harold  Vaughan. 

She  was  thus  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  her  Sibylline  leaves  —  for  the  task 
was  guided  by  strict  and  by  no  means 
easy  principles  —  when  she  heard  a 
voice  just  behind  her  shoulder  ex¬ 
claim,  — 

“  The  .  two  on  the  ace,  please  1 
You’ll  never  make  it  come  that  way !  ” 

She  looked  round  with  a  start,  and  ; 
saw  Carol.  She  had  no  objection  to  ! 
let  her  eyes  fall  as  straight  as  they  | 
pleased  on  him.  | 

“  Are  you  fond  of  Patience,  Made-  j 
xnoiselle  V  I  don’t  much  care  about  I 
it  myself.  But  go  on  with  your  game, 
never  mind  me.  Pve  just  been 
through  the  next  room,  to  see  I>ord 
Lisburn.  The  poor  fellow  didn’t  even 
recognize  me.  But  I  came  to  see  you 
too.  I  have  been  sitting  up  all  night 
with  an  idea,  and  settled  it  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Oberon’s  all  up,  of  course  : 
nobotly  can  see  their  way  to  getting 
any  pay.  But  look  here,”  he  went 
on,  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  “  I  put  it  in  this  morning. 
Oh,  you  can’t  read  English  V  True. 
Listen  then.  ‘  Mile.  I^eczinska,  the 
new  prima  donna  at  the  Oberon, 
closed  for  the  present  till  further  no¬ 
tice,  has  accepted  an  engagement  for 
a  series  of  concerts,  of  which  the 
p^iculars  will  be  duly  announced.’ 
Tliat’ll  fetch  them,  if  I  know  anything 
about  such  things.  Strike  while  the 
iron’s  hot  —  that’s  energy.  Abner  — 

I  put  him  up  to  it  —  is  going  to  take 
the  Oberon  himself,  and  I’m  going  to 
find  him  backers,  and  then  we’ll  have 
the  Bracelet  out  again.  We  must 
keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  I  mean  you 
to  be  top-sawyer  of  them  all.  Name 
your  own  terms  —  you’ll  get  them.  Say 
seventy  a  week  and  a  brougham  —  I’m 
your  agent  you  know,  and  you  can 
give  me  ten.” 

“What  —  they  want  me  to  sing 
again?” 

“  Of  course  they  do.  Abner’s  got 


over  his  temper,  and  sees  things  like 
me.  By  Jove,  its  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  to  have  a  peer  of  the  realm 
stabbed  in  one’s  rooms  I  Lucas 

i'umped  at  it.  He’s  an  ass,  but  he 
:nows  a  thing  or  two  —  he’ll  cram  you 
up,  and  I’ll  cram  you  down.  What  do 
you  think  —  seventy  a  week  and  a 
brougham,  with  only  ten  off  for  me  ? 
Better  than  Aaron,  eh  ?  I  don’t  think 
you  saw  the  color  of  much  of  his 
money.  By  Jove,  the  Jews  are  done, 
though !  ” 

“I  am  to  have  seventy  pounds  — 
for  singing  a  song?” 

“  That’s  the  tune.  Seventy  pounds 
every  week  —  ten  pounds  a  day. 
That’s  three  thousand  si.x  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Add  on  all 
the  i)resent8  you’ll  get  —  say  three 
thousand  more.  Gloves  and  bouquets 
—  you  certainly  won’t  cost  the  public 
less  than  five  hundred.  And  the 
brougham.  Of  course  you’ll  have  to 
find  your  own  clothes  and  your  own 
living ;  but  I’ve  reckoned  you  Ought 
to  put  yourself  down  at  eight  thou¬ 
sand.  As  to  my  ten  pounds  a  week, 
that’s  nothing.” 

This  began  to  touch  the  second  of 
her  lives.  She  had  already  swallowed 
her  first  mouthful  of  glory  in  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  moment  when 
she,  who  trembled  before  one  solitary 
fellow-<‘reature,  had  wrested  triumph 
from  hundreds.  The  aroma  of  that 
triumph  still  hung  about  her,  and 
made  her  long  to  drown  herself  in  it 
once  more.  Ne.xt  best  to  being  great 
in  the  eyes  of  one,  is  to  be  great  in 
those  of  all ;  if  Zelda  was  doomed 
to  carry  with  her  the  curse  of  the  evil 
eye,  and  to  be  shamed  and  shunned, 
Svlvia  at  least  could  take  her  revenge. 
l?or  did  the  feast  of  glory  thus  spread 
out  before  her  tempt  her  new-born  ap¬ 
petite  for  it  the  less  because  it  was 
served  up  in  dishes  and  covers  of  gold. 
This  is  not  the  temper  of  Genius,  per¬ 
haps,  but  it  is  certainly  the  temper 
from  which  Genius  has  often  sprung. 

AV’hile  Carol  was  yet  speaking,  her 
eyes  sought  the  window  through  which 
Aaron  had  escaped  ;  but  they  did  not 
follow  him.  They  were  looking  out 
into  the  universe  which  was  gradually 
beginning  to  shape  itself  out  of  chaos. 

But  her  fancies  soon  fell  back 
again. 

“  But  my  pocket  I  ”  she  exclaimed. 
“ Your  pocket  ? ” 

“  Yea  —  how  in  the  world  shall  I 
be  able  to  get  it  all  in  ?  ” 

“  Get  what  in  ?  ” 

“  All  that  money  !  ” 

“  Capital  I  Oh,  I’ll  soon  find  a 
dress-maker  for  that  —  or  a  tailor,” 
he  added.  “  You  only  get  the  money  : 
I  know  how  to  keep  it.  So  you’ll  con¬ 
sent  to  change  your  notes  for  gold  ? 
You’ll  be  a  millionairess  in  less  than 
no  time,  by  Jove  I” 

“  I  shall  be  a  Rani,"  she  said,  an¬ 
swering  her  own  thoughts. 

“  You’ll  be  a  countess,”  he  said, 
thinking  backward  through  the  fold¬ 
ing  doors. 


[August  9, 

“  I  shall  be  a  lady,”  sbe  half  whis- 
»ered,  thinking  upward  to  Harold 
/'aughan. 


BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  I.  THE  CRITIC. 

W HATEVER  might  be  the  incapac¬ 
ity  of  Mile.  Leezinska’s  pockets  to 
contain  her  future  wealth,  Harold 
Vaughan’s  were  amply  large  enough 
to  contain  his  present  poverty.  The 
beggar  girl  and  the  doctor  had  so  far 
changed  places  that  what  she  was 
promised  for  singing  a  song  si.x  times 
a  week  he  would  have  considered  a 
generous  reward  for  the  purchase  of 
his  brain  for  a  year. 

He  was  in  such  an  exceptionally  un¬ 
lucky  position  that  he  had  not  a  friend 
in  all  London  to  whom  he  could  apply 
for  advice  of  the  cheapest  kind.  If 
he  had  devoted  his  student  days  to 
billiards  Instead  of  his  profession  he 
would  have  been  better  off  :  he  could 
think  of  a  dozen  men  who  had  wasted 
their  season  of  study  and  were  now 
reaping  fees  for  their  pains,  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  if  they  had  never  sown  a 
wild  oat  in  their  lives.  If  he  had  cul¬ 
tivated  his  body  instead  of  his  brain, 
he  would  have  been  at  no  loss ;  he 
could  have  returned  into  the  ranks 
and  found  health  and  content  in  hew¬ 
ing  wood  and  drawing  water.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  the  world  is 
wide  and  that  everybody  can  find 
something  to  do  :  the  theory  would  be 
perfect  if  everybody  could  live  upon 
air  till  the  something  is  found. 

Still,  though  life  did  not  seem  much 
worth  keeping,  something  had  to  be 
done  to  keep  it.  The  Claudia  episode 
had  crushed  out  all  that  he  had  ever 
possessed  of  elasticity :  ambition  had 
not  time  to  take  the  place  of  love, 
and  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  as 
though  occupied  in  something  unut¬ 
terably  mean,  in  having  to  give  his 
whole  energies  and  to  devote  his  whole 
powers  to  the  task  of  how  he  should 
contrive  simply  not  to  starve  in  soli¬ 
tude.  The  more  he  thought  over  the 
matter,  the  less  he  despised  himself 
for  his  misfortunes,  and  the  more,  I 
fear,  he  tried  to  shift  the  blame  from 
his  own  shoulders  to  hers.  He  did 
not  quite  succeed,  but  as  he  wished  to 
preserve  his  self-respect  in  the  teeth 
of  chance,  and  as  he  thought  he  had 
to  blame  somebodv,  he  was  compelled 
to  blame  her.  lie  passed  in  review 
every  possible  manner  in  which  he 
could  waste  his  life  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  from  being  a  law-stationer’s 
copying^  clerk  up  to  enlisting  in  the 
line.  To  wait  for  Lord  Lisburn’s 
recovery,  even  if  it  should  prove  but 
a  matter  of  days,  would  reijuire  too 
long  a  fast  even  for  a  Bedouin  who 
dined  on  dates,  or  for  a  hermit  who 
broke  fast  on  miracles :  and  he  was 
tired  himself  of  depending  on  the  ran¬ 
dom  patronage  of  stray  peers.  A 
steerage  passage  to  Australia,  sug- 
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gested  by  his  barren  appointment  to 
Uie  Esmeralda,  would  be  too  dear  to 
a  man  who  could  not  raise  half  a 
crown.  Of  course  he  read  every  word  i 
of  The  Times’  advertisements,  and 
found  nothing  that  would  not  require  | 
delay.  At  last  he  was  wearied  out  ■ 
with  walking  and  thinking,  but  did 
not  return  to  his  lodgings  :  pride  pre¬ 
vented  his  sleeping  in  a  bed  that  he 
could  not  pay  for.  He  walked  the 
streets,  and  thought  on. 

At  about  four  in  the  morning  he 
asscd  a  coffee-stall,  where  he  thought 
e  might  as  well  dine  cheaply.  It 
was  not  far  from  Covent  Garden. 
While  enjoying  his  cup  of  brown  wa¬ 
ter  and  slice  of  bread  even  more  than 
he  had  enjoyed  Lord  Lisburn’s  cham¬ 
pagne,  he  felt  a  slap  between  his 
shoulders,  and,  coloring  for  shame  at 
his  occupation,  turned  round  and  saw 
Carol. 

“  Been  making  a  night  of  it,  eh  ?  ” 
asked  the  latter.  “  That’s  right  —  1 
generally  make  a  street  breakfast  my¬ 
self.  One  sees  life  and  human  nature 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There’s 
nothing  like  morning  air :  so  1  take 
it  late  as  I  can’t  get  it  early.  Just 
look  round,  and  don’t  tell  me  there’s 
a  street  in  Venice  like  the  Strand. 

Is  this  the  first  time  you’re  breakfast¬ 
ing  at  a  coffee-stall  ?  I’ll  join  you, 
and  we'll  stand  bread  and  butter  all 
round  —  we’ll  feed  the  unfeathered 
sparrow.  There  —  help  yourselves  all 
round,”  he  said  triumphantly  to  the 
doctor’s  half-dozen  ragged  compan¬ 
ions:  “bread  and  butter  for  every¬ 
body,  and  nothing  to  pay.  What  does 
it  all  come  to  ?  Have  you  got  any 
change  about  you,  Vaughan?  I’m 
the  poorest  man  going,  you  know,  and 
the  most  consistent :  I  never  have 
any  change  about  me.  Here,  man, 
you’re  not  helping  yourself ;  go  ahead : 
we  pay  for  all.  Pray,  may  I  ask  you, 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  always  squint  like 
that  ?  because  I  fl.attered  myself  that 
I  knew  of  a  unitjue  specimen.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

CHAPTER  I.  DUKE  OF  COURTIIOPE. 

Sir  Odo  -  Plantagenet  -  Clansgold  - 
Kinsgear-Revel-^Vyl(iwyl,  K.  G.,  Duke 
of  Courthope  and  Revel,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  Marquis  of 
Oldmyth,  Earl  of  Allswon,  and  Baron 
Partizan,  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain  ;  Earl  and  Viscount  Kingsland 
in  the  jieerage  of  Ireland ;  Earl  of 
Winguid,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  ; 
and  a  baronet,  was  naturally  a  great 
man  before  the  first  Reform  Bill.  He 
sent  eleven  members  to  Parliament, 
and  persons  who  owed  everything  to 
his  patronage  were  to  be  found  by 
those  who  sought  after  them,  in  every 
department  of  state.  He  had  once 
condescended  to  accept  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  Ireland  at  the  personal  re¬ 


quest  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  liked 
to  be  splendidly  represented  ;  and  had 
been  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  a 
courtier  Cabinet,  which  had  loyally 
paid  some  of  his  Royal  Highness’s 
debts  ;  but  he  was  too  magnificent  a 
personage  to  care  for  office.  He  was 
a  leader  of  that  mighty  oligarchy  which 
controlled  successive  ministries,  and 
no  party  leader  would  have  ventured 
to  form  a  government  without  count¬ 
ing  on  his  support  or  forbearance.  He 
left  his  nominees  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  vote  much  as  they  pleased  on 
questions  affecting  their  private  in¬ 
terests  ;  but  directly  any  measure  was 
brought  forward  which  concerned 
himself  or  the  privileges  of  nobility  in 
general,  his  Grace,  and  some  dozen  or 
two  of  his  personal  friends,  issued 
orders  for  its  immediate  withdrawal, 
and  marched  a  compact  body  of  their 
retainers  down  to  Westminster  to  see 
that  the  business  did  not  go  any  fur¬ 
ther. 

Neither  the  duke,  nor  any  of  his 
political  connections,  were  unkind  men. 
They  kept  great  state  in  their  country 
houses.  They  went  abroad  with  trains 
of  carriages,  and  set  the  populace  agape 
with  awe.  They  exacted  an  awe¬ 
stricken  respect  Irom  every  one  who 
approached  them,  in  an  easy  unaffected 
way,  just  as  they  expected  that  even  a 
beefsteak,  which  was  their  favorite 
dish,  should  be  served  to  them  on 
gold  plate,  by  a  footman  in  livery. 
Those  who  paid  them  in  full,  and  with¬ 
out  haggling,  all  the  deference  they 
claimed  as  their  birthright,  had  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  to  be  thankful  tor 
what  they  got  in  return.  There  was 
nothing  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Wyld- 
wyl  influence.  Places  and  pensions, 
bishoprics,  commands  in  the  army  and 
navy,  the  enormously-paid  sinecures  of 
the  law,  and  the  best  berths  in  the 
Civil  service,  which  was  then  called 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  were  among 
the  least  of  the  good  things  which  de¬ 
pended  on  their  favor ;  and  they  could 
demolish  troublesome  people  as  easily 
as  they  could  crack  nuts.  Every  one 
who  had  dealings  with  them  knew  as 
a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and  concerning 
which  even  dispute  was  in  a  manner 
inexpedient,  that  they  could  make 
their  displeasure  felt  when  crossed  too 
boldly.  The  stocks  and  the  pillory 
were  still  in  existence.  A  man  might 
be  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail  by  a  res¬ 
olute  judge  ;  and  even  justices  of  the 
peace  could  do  strange  things.  Ap¬ 
peals  might  be  made  to  the  higher 
courts  of  law  by  stubborn  people,  but 
they  were  always  costly  and  seldom 
successful ;  for  witnesses  were  to  be 
publicly  seen  walking  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Old  Bailey,  with 
straws  in  their  shoes,  as  a  sign  that 
they  were  to  be  hired,  and  a  democrat 
who  persistently  made  himself  disa¬ 
greeable  and  refused  to  mend  his  man¬ 
ners,  might  come  to  be  hanged.  The 
nobility  were  affable  and  condescend¬ 
ing  when  amused,  or  indifferent ;  but 
not  a  few  of  them  had  shown  at  odd 


times  how  sternly,  and  by  what  unscru¬ 
pulous  methods,  they  could  avenge  an 
affront  without  appearing  openly  in 
the  matter.  The  sentiments  of  fear 
or  gratitude  they  inspired,  the  univer¬ 
sal  servility  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  inferiors,  did  not  depend 
!  on  a  slavish  adherence  to  ancient  cus- 
1  tom:  they  were  feelings  based  upon 
I  solid  realities,  and  all  sensible  persons 
1  were  aware  that  an  abject  subservience 
j  of  the  whims  or  interests  of  the  hered- 
I  itary  masters  of  the  country  was  the 
shortest  way  to  wealth  and  honors.  A 
nobleman  could  help  or  harm  whom¬ 
soever  he  pleased,  and  if  he  meant  to 
be  mischievous,  there  was  no  escape 
from  him  at  home  or  abroad.  A  pri¬ 
vate  note  sent  out  in  a  king’s  messen¬ 
ger’s  bag  received  as  much  attention 
from  Prince  Metternich  and  Prince 
Polignac,  or  from  Count  Nesselrode, 
the  Duke  of  Coutrofiano  and  the 
Italian  courts,  as  a  letter  marked 
“  confidential,”  dispatched  by  mounted 
express  to  Lord  Grenville  or  Lord 
Liverpool.  Somehow  or  other,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  disaffected  people, 
however  cautious,  got  into  difficul¬ 
ties  and  never  got  out  of  them.  Noble¬ 
men  were  simply  of  opinion  that  the 
world,  and  all  that  in  it  is,  was  made 
for  them,  and  nothing  occurred  for 
many  years  to  shake  their  faith  in 
that  belief. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope',  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  had  gone  through  the 
usual  round  of  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  a  duke  of  the  period.  It  was  said 
that  his  youth  bad  been  wild  ;  but  this, 
if  it  meant  anything,  could  only  be 
supposed  to  signify  that  he  formerly 
was  rich  and  Rght-hearted.  Old  Mr. 
Mortmain  indeed,  the  family  solicitor, 
would  sometimes  look  grave  when  the 
stories  of  twenty  years  before  were 
mentioned  in  his  hearing ;  a  report  had 
at  one  time  been  industriously  circu¬ 
lated  about  a  Scotch  marriage  and  a 
daughter  who  had  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  who  might,  nevertheless, 
some  day  be  proved  heiress  to  the 
estates  which  mostly  descended  with 
the  Scotch  earldom  of  Winguid  which 
his  Grace  had  inherited  from  his 
mother.  But  this  rumor  died  out,  and 
the  duke  had  long  since  been  married 
by  a  prelate,  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  Episcopal  Bench,  to  Lady  Mary 
Overlaw,  sole  heiress  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  another  duke,  whose  posterity 
were  named  as  successors  to  the  crown 
of  England,  under  certain  contingen¬ 
cies,  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIH.  It 
was  said  in  polite  society,  but  it  was 
not  always  said,  that  they  had  one  son, 
a  fine,  handsome  young  man  with  the 
family  taste  for  enjoyment,  and  that 
the  duchess  had  dieil  without  giving 
birth  to  any  other  children.  Other 
people,  perhaps  better  informed, 
averred  that  the  duchess  never  had  a 
son  at  all.  It  did  not  matter  much. 
The  “  Peerage  ”  printed  that  there  was 
a  Duke  of  Courthope,  and  that  was 
enough  for  polite  society’s  purposes. 
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The  bereaved  widower  did  not  take 
his  wife’s  death  much  to  heart ;  per¬ 
haps  he  was  otherwise  engaged,  for 
there  were  many  things  which  occu¬ 
pied  his  attention  just  then.  lie  en¬ 
tertained  Ix>ui8  Xvni.,  and  many  of 
the  French  lords  who  followed  him 
into  exile,  with  such  princely  splendor 
that  heavy  charges  on  his  property, 
and  troublesome  annuities,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  inconvenienced  his  Grace 
considerably,  began  to  take  a  vexatious 
shape  about  this  time.  Also  he  con¬ 
tested  several  elections  to  keep  the 
disciples  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett  out  of 
publm  life,  as  members  for  constituen¬ 
cies  which  were  disposed  to  show  an 
awkward  hankering  after  indepen¬ 
dence.  Notably,  one  Brown,  a  Scotch 
merchant,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
from  very  humble  beginnings  in  the 
East  Indies,  opposed  the  duke’s  nomi¬ 
nee  for  a  family  borough,  with  a  ran¬ 
cor  and  bitterness  which  seemed  to 
arise  from  personal  antipathy.  The 
violent  goings-on  of  this  Brown,  who 
had  imprudently  bought  some  land  in 
the  neigliliorhood  of  one  of  the  duke’s 
estates,  were  at  last  mentioned  to  his 
Grace  by  a  confidential  agent  charged 
with  his  election  business ;  but  the 
duke  evinced  no  desire  to  continue  the 
conversation.  The  struggle,  however, 
was  protracted  with  such  obstinacy, 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  half  ruined,  and 
had  to  set  out  again  upon  his  travels 
to  repair  his  damaged  fortune.  Then 
the  duke  smiled  in  a  peculiar  hard, 
wry  wav  he  had,  drawing  down  one 
side  of  bis  handsome  mouth,  when  he 
had  taken  a  determination ;  but  he 
never  visited  the  borough  again, 
though  all  the  shopkeepers  in  the  place 
implored  him  to  do  so  in  the  name  of 
injured  trade. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  retirement.  lie  was  old,  he 
was  gouty,  and  even  poor.  He  never 
quite  got  over  the  political  changes 
which  occurred  in  1831-32,  and  spoke 
of  Lord  Grey  with  great  bitterness  for 
having  taken  away  so  much  of  what 
belonged  to  him.  The  new  power 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  state  was  I 
money,  and  of  that  he  had  none  at  all. 
Mr.  Brown  came  back,  and  turned  his 
own  uncle.  Lord  Rupert  Wyldwyl,  out 
of  his  seat  for  Skipworth,  which  pesti¬ 
lent  town  was  built  within  a  stone’s- 
throw  of  his  park  gates.  And  what 
was  worse,  he  could  no  longer  punish 
his  tenantry,  because  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  his  rents  were 
assigned  or  anticipated.  The  past  of 
but  a  short  while  ago,  when  he  was  all 
potent,  seemed  so  wr  off  that  he  some¬ 
times  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
dreamed  that  he  once  was  great.  He, 
who  was  now  shelved  and  forgotten, 
while  men  spoke  with  bated  breath  of 
one  O’Connell,  an  obscure  Irishman, 
and  a  French  Count  D’Orsay,  whom 
he  had  good-humoredly  patronized, 
was  king  of  London.  The  only  pleas¬ 
ure  left  to  his  Grace  was  that  of  clean¬ 
ing  his  china,  which  connoisseurs  es¬ 
teemed  highly;  and  feeding  his  pea¬ 


cocks  who  knew  him,  and  perhaps 
sympathized  with  him,  for  they  too 
were  excluded  from  the  state  banquets 
of  the  sailor  king,  who  had  succeeded 
the  tailor  king.  Once,  when  he  went 
to  London  for  a  few  days,  a  banker 
presumed  to  speak  to  him,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  and  Revel,  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  !  His  Grace  looked  at  the 
banker  with  a  surprise  almost  pathetic, 
but  the  rich  man  was  in  no  way  im¬ 
pressed  by  it ;  and  whether  it  was  this 
unheard-of  impertinence,  or  the  gout, 
or  a  constitution  impaired  by  the  din¬ 
ners  of  Carlton  House  and  the  Pavil¬ 
ion,  there  soon  afterwards  appeared 
an  article  in  The  Timex  which  credited 
his  Grace  with  all  the  virtues,  and  told 
a  thoughtless  world  that  he  was  dead. 
Possibly  the  virtues  may  have  died 
with  him,  to  show  a  becoming  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  last  of  our  great 
nobles. 

CHAPTEU  II.  WAKKKIELD-IN'-TnE- 
MARSII. 

In  the  centre  of  a  sleepy  village  on 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  there  stood 
a  small  public-house,  which  was  known 
to  all  the  wagoners  on  the  road  for  its 
sound  beer  and  sweet  hay.  There 
were  fmany  wagoners  about  thirty-five 
years  ago’,  and  the  “  Chec^uers,”  which 
appeared  from  a  large  signboard,  set 
in  a  clumsy  framework  upon  a  post,  to 
be  the  sign  of  the  inn,  might  have  done 
a  good  business.  But  .Tohn  Giles,  the 
landlord,  was  forever  Ixiozing  with  his 
customers  on  the  bench  before  the 
door,  and  did  not  keep  very  clear  ac¬ 
counts.  He  was  a  dull,  good-natured 
fellow,  who  meant  no  harm  to  any  one  ; 
and  after  his  wife  died  tljere  was  no 
one  to  see  into  his  gains.  If  he  had 
his  dinner  rt'ady  at  one  o’clock,  and  a 
brown  jug  of  mild  ale  at  his  elbow  all 
day,  he  thought  then*  was  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  about  anything  else. 
A  girl,  who  was  said  to  be  his  wife’s 
niece,  kept  these  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  in  remarkably  good  order,  and 
there,  was  no  one  else  on  the  premises 
but  a  contented  ostler ;  who  held  his 
tongue  whenever  he  could  do  so  with¬ 
out  offence,  and  did  his  work  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner,  though  not  briskly  ; 
for  whatever  he  might  happen  to  be 
about,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  always 
wandering  in  search  of  the  girl,  who 
evidently  gave  him  subjects  of  reflec¬ 
tion  too  deep  for  words.  His  name 
was  Tom  Brown,  and  he  too  was  a 
connection  of  the  deceased  landlady, 
for  she  had  taken  care  to  people  the 
inn  before  her  departure,  though  she 
left  no  children  of  her  own.  He  came 
from  Northumberland,  and  had  a  deal 
of  north-country  shrewdness  under  his 
stolid  looks. 

The  girl  was  known  as  Madge  Giles 
for  every-day  purposes.  The  curate, 
however,  cal|ed  her  “  Miss  Margaret,” 
and  she  laughed  at  him  for  doing  so, 
but  was  secretly  pleased ;  and  it  was 

S  enough  to  see  her  come  out  de- 
y  when  he  was  likely  to  pass  that 


way,  and  blush  to  hear  herself  treated 
with  so  much  respect.  All  that  was 
known  with  certainty  about  her,  was 
that  her  mother  had  arrived  some  nine¬ 
teen  years  before  at  the  “  Chequers  ” 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  had 
died  soon  after  her  birth.  Such  inci¬ 
dents  are  common  enough  among  the 
poor,  and  if  perhaps  the  gossips  formed 
their  own  conclusions,  the  Giles’s  were 
decent  folk,  and  there  was  no  call  to 
worry  them  with  bad  words  about  it. 
So  the  orphan  child  grew  up  to  woman- 
hoo<l  about  the  house,  made  herself 
useful,  and  .lohn  Giles,  who  was  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  hazy  state,  thought  that  ven- 
likely  she  was  a  daughter  he  and  his 
wife  had  had  without  knowing  it. 
Madge  called  him  father,  and  things 
were  very  well  as  they  were.  She  was 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  equally 
ignorant :  a  perfect  type  of  bodily  per¬ 
fection  uninformed  by  a  mind  ;  an 
English  pi'asant  girl  with  no  memory, 
no  clear  ideas  about  anything.  She 
could  recollect  that  there  was  a  pud¬ 
ding  for  dinner  last  Christmas  Day, 
and  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  fire 
when  a  child  :  but  she  could  not  re¬ 
member  anything  that  was  said  to  her 
yesterday,  unless  it  directly  concerned 
herself.  She  could  not  read  or  write, 
or  count  up  to  twenty  without  blunder¬ 
ing,  and  could  not  tell  the  way  to  the 
next  town,  though  carts  and  coaches 
going  thither  passed  the  inn  many 
times  daily.  It  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  explain  the  commonest 
thing  to  her ;  and  she  could  not  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name  even  of  her  friend 
the  curate.  She  called  him  “  t’  par¬ 
son,”  whereas  he  ajipeared  in  the 
Clergy  List  as  the  Reverend  Marma- 
duke  Mowledy.  She  was  a  lovely  ani¬ 
mal,  a  laughing,  singing,  cooking,  sew¬ 
ing  animal ;  and  when  Mr.  Mowledy 
thought  of  her,  as  he  very  often  did, 
he  sometimes  wondered  whether  we 
are  all  born  with  a  soul,  or  whether 
we  attain  to  a  soul  only  through  prayer 
and  sorrow. 

It  was  on  a  gusty  afternoon,  late  in 
October,  when  woods  are  golden  and 
every  wind  scatters  its  fairy  treasure 
upon  the  earth,  that  a  party  of  clowns 
were  seated  on  the  rustic  benches  be¬ 
fore  the  roadside  inn.  They  were 
drinking  deep  draughts  of  strong  beer, 
and  eating  bread  and  bacon  upon  their 
thumbs.  Now  and  then  they  threw  a 
spare  word  to  each  other  between- 
whiles,  or  a  scrap  of  their  food  to  the 
dogs  who  guarded  their  loads  from 
tramps  or  gypsies,  and  who  waited  very 
intelligently  and  patiently,  looking  up 
at  them  with  wistful  eyes.  From  time 
to  time  a  loud  laugh  went  ofl’  among 
them  like  the  crack  of  a  wagoner’s 
whip  at  some  tale  of  the  road ;  but 
they  were  not  a  jocular  set.  When 
they  had  eaten  their  supper  they  usu¬ 
ally  slouched  off  one  by  one,  and  with 
a  prolonged  “  Gee-wo,  Dobbin !  ”  to 
the  leader  of  their  team,  went  lumber¬ 
ing  on  their  way.  At  last  there  only 
remained  one  or  two  steady  topers, 
Harry  Jinks  the  blacksmith,  Mr.  Joyce 
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the  sexton,  and  the  landlord,  whose 
minds  and  persons  were  constantly  in 
*  soak,  without  appearing  ever  to  get 
wet  through,  ^ight,  .sometimes  so 
merciful,  sometimes  so  full  of  pain  and 
suffering  and  heavy  with  the  birth  of 
trouble,  came  slowly  over  the  land¬ 
scape.  Cows  and  oxen  were  driven 
home  from  pasture,  and  one  by  one  the 
lights  began  to  shine  in  cottage  win¬ 
dows.  It  was  hardly  a  time  to  be 
abroad.  The  sun  after  hiding  itself 
all  day  had  fitfully  broken  out  an  hour 
ago,  and  left  the  sky  red  and  angry. 
Dark  clouds  were  rolling  up  in  Titanic 
shapes  from  the  west,  and  a  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain  fell  in  the  sullen  manner 
which  forebodes  a  storm. 

Mr.  Joyce,  the  sexton,  a  8j)are  little 
man  who  seemed  to  have  no  room 
about  him  for  the  mighty  cankards  of 
ale  be  imbibed,  and  who  looked  so 
grave  and  respectable  after  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  them  that  people  were  in¬ 
clined  to  Injlieve  some  one  else  must 
have  got  tipsy  in  his  place,  commenced 
fumblin"  first  in  the  ample  Haps  of  his 
broad  mack  coat,  and  then  in  the 
pockets  of  an  extremely  narrow  pair 
of  dr.ab  breeches,  but  without  result. 
His  gaiters  had  no  pockets ;  perhaps 
he  thought  he  might  find  some  in  his 
hat,  for  he  took  it  off  with  a  puzzled 
air ;  but  only  a  red  and  yellow  cotton 
handkerchief  fell  out. 

“  .Vh,”  sai<l  Mr.  , Joyce,  reflectively, 
“I  do  see  how  it  be  agin.  My  ohl 
’oman’s  a  took  all  the  money,  and  a 
ut  un’  in  her  ould  stockin’,  that  she 
ave.  Do  ’ce  chark  up  three  pints, 
Madge.  I’ll  pay  ne.xt  berryin’.” 

“That  be  noine  pints  as  oi  ha’ 
dra'ad  fur  ye,  sexton,  wi’  me  own  ’ans, 
sin’  lower  a  clock,”  answered  Madge, 
who  came  out  in  reply  to  his  call. 
She  was  seldom  asleep  about  a  reck¬ 
oning. 

“  Noine  points,  as  I’m  a  mon,  Mr. 
.Joyce,”  roared  the  blacksmith.  “  So 
it  be,  wench  ;  so  it  be.” 

“  Noa,  it  bain’t,”  returned  the  sex¬ 
ton.  “I  ha’ drunk  summut  wi’  John 
Giles  fur  company,  but  it  don’t  count. 
Do  it,  John  V  ” 

The  landlord  being  thus  appealed 
to,  tried  for  a  few  minutes  to  get  at 
some  understanding  of  the  subject 
upon  which  his  decision  was  asked, 
but  finding  it  all  drowned,  put  down 
his  pipe,  that  had  gone  out  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  stolidly  let  fall  the  words 
“Nuff  sed.” 

“John  Giles  doan’t  a  waste  un’s 
talk,  he  doan’t,  blacksmith  ;  he  spakcs 
to  the  pint,  that  he  do.  So  I  alius 
saitb,  an’  so  doth  parson,”  remarked 
Mr.  Joyce,  whose  language  had  a  faint 
Biblical  flavor  about  it  whenever  he 
wanted  to  get  decently  out  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  Moreover,  the  rural  mind  is 
ever  ready  with  a  bit  of  flattery  for  a 
crony  who  has  anything  to  give  away, 
and  it  is  qiute  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  sycophancy  is  confined  to  the 
upper  classes.  John  (iiles  liked  figs 
as  well  as  any  king,  and  Mr.  Joyce 
having  given  him  a  sweet  one,  hobbled 


home,  emitting  a  chuckle  as  heartfelt 
as  escapes  from  the  breast  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  courtier  who  has  compli¬ 
mented  the  Prince  of  Monaco  out  of 
a  place  in  the  household.  Whether 
such  things  are  worth  having,  depends 
on  the  esteem  in  which  a  man  holds 
beer  and  wine  and  small  change. 

The  blacksmith  rose  with  a  yawn, 
stretched  his  great  limbs,  emptied  his 
jug  to  the  last  drop,  and  prepared  to 
follow  the  sexton,  when  he  noticed 
something  coming  slowly  down  the 
lane  at  a  little  distance.  First  it  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  red  speck  glancing 
through  the  trees,  and  behind  it  fol¬ 
lowed  an  object  gauut  and  shadowy, 
which  dropped  as  it  moveil.  The 
blacksmith  had  good  ey-es,  and  after 
watching  these  things  for  several  min¬ 
utes,  he  remarked  to  the  ostler,  who 
was  looking  after  Madge,  as  he  put 
away  his  pail  for  the  night, — 

“  There  be  wun  of  them  there  red- 
coauts  yonder,  Tom,  a  leadin’  of  a  lame 
’oss,  which  have  a  broak  down,  to  my 
mind.  Maybe  ’un  on’y  wants  a  shoe 
on,  and  I’ll  go  down  an’  blow  up  tiie 
fire  to  make  ready  for  ’un.  I’d  as  lief 
earn  a  shillin’  as  not.”  And  the  black¬ 
smith,  thinking  he  had  made  a  joke, 
gave  out  a  laugh  like  the  sound  of  a 
hammer  upon  an  anvil. 

On  came  the  red-coat,  with  his 
horse  toiling  painfully  after  him,  past 
the  quiet  mill,  past  the  rectory,  which 
had  not  been  inhabited  within  living 
memory  (the  benefice  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed  being  under  sequestration,  and 
the  rector  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison), 
past  the  church  which  stood  close  by, 
past  the  stagnant  pond,  and  the  |)ound, 
where  a  tinker’s  donkey  looked  hungry 
and  disconsolate  enough.  At  last  the 
dismounted  horseman  stopped  before 
the  inn  door,  and  as  he  did  so  the  old 
signboaril  of  the  “  Chequers  ”  creaked 
as  it  swung  on  its  hinges  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  wind,  and  the  rain  fell  faster,  as 
though  the  storm  h.ad  burst  through 
the  cloud-gates  that  had  hitherto  re¬ 
strained  it. 

“  Ostler !  ”  said  the  huntsman,  in  a 
pleasant  but  rather  perenq>tory  tone, 

‘‘  put  up  this  horse,  he  has  sprung  a 
sinew,  and  make  him  comfortable. 
Landloi'd,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  your 
best  ale,  and  I  shall  want  a  gig  to  go 
on  to  Dronington.” 

The  landlord  repeated  the  word 
“  gig,”  who  should  say,  “  It  is  all 
very  well  to  want  a  gig,  but  where  am 
I  to  find  one  ?  ”  and  the  rain  lashed 
the  road  faster  and  faster.  | 

Meantime,  the  huntsman  had  strode 
carelessly  into  the  house,  whip  in  hand, 
a  splendid  and  noble  figure  of  a  man. 
He  was  tall  and  straight,  with  well-cut 
features,  a  color  fresh  from  health  and 
exercise,  and  dark  hair  curling  grace¬ 
fully  round  his  temples.  He  had  Hung 
himself  on  a  wejoden  chair  beside  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  was  humming  a  tune 
in  a  clear  strong  voice,  not  unmusical,  | 
when  Margaret  Giles  brought  in  some  | 
bt^er,  and  be  looked  up  at  her.  He 
drank  a  deep  draught,  for  he  was 


thirsty  after  a  long  day  with  the 
Cloudsdale  hounds,  which  was  the 
most  famous  pack  in  those  parts  ;  then 
he  fixed  his  large  merry  eyes  again  on 
the  girl,  and  said,  “  What’s  your  name, 
Mary  V  ” 

“  Madge  be  moy  ueam,  zur,”  replied 
the  girl,  blushing.  “  It  bain’t  Mary, 
as  I  knows  on.” 

“  Madge  is  a  very  pretty  name,” 
answered  the  huntsman,  laughing,  and 
showing  a  set  of  fine  useful  teeth ; 
when  Tom  Ostler  put  a  stop  to  the 
conversation,  and  pulling  his  hair  in 
front  as  a  token  of  respect,  though  he 
did  not  seem  to  welcome  the  stranger’s 
arrival  very  cordially,  he  addressed  the 
huntsman  in  this  wise  :  — 

“  Master  do  say  as  how  yee  do  want 
a  gig,  zur  ?  ” 

“  Ah,”  returned  the  stranger,  good- 
humoredly,  and  ap{)areutly  recollect¬ 
ing  something  he  had  forgotten.  “  Yes, 
I  want  a  gig.  I’ut  to  at  once,  will 
you  ?  ” 

“  We  ai  n’t  got  no  gig,”  replied  Tom 
Ostler,  with  visible  reluctance,  “  but 
there’s  a  wagon  not  fur  down  the  road 
as  alius  stops  a  bit  at  the  ‘  Barley  Mow,’ 
I  ’bout  two  miles  on.'  Ye  can  catch  ’un 
up,  zur,  if  ye  run  for’t.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  the  huntsman, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
with  ail  amused  yawn.  “  I  can’t  run 
after  a  wagon,  but  you  can  fetch  it 
back  on  your  shoulders,  and  Madge 
can  make  me  up  a  bed  there.”  He 
laughed  more  after  this,  and  his  laugh¬ 
ter  was  so  joyous  that  Madge  laughed 
too,  and  Tom  Ostler  grinned,  wonder* 
ing  what  it  was  all  about.  He  did  not 
understand  how  anybody  could  see 
the  fun  of  sleeping  in  a  wagon  while 
there  was  a  dry  hayloft,  but  he  did  not 
say  so,  because  his  words  had  got  rusty 
from  disuse  and  would  not  come  out 
of  him  easily. 

The  huntsman,  finding  Tom  did  not 
move,  but  stood  staring  at  him  and 
Madge,  walked  whistling  towards  the 
window,  and  looked  out.  It  was  (juite 
dark,  and  the  storm  now  raged  with 
the  fury  of  an  equinoctial  gale.  Be¬ 
hind  him  was  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
inn  fire,  anil  Madge,  who  was  busy 
■jetting  ready  the  landlord’s  supper. 
It  had  a  hungry  smell,  that  supper,  and 
the  huntsman  began  to  think  a  good 
deal  about  it.  Presently  he  turned 
round  sharply,  cast  an  impatient  glance 
at  Tom  Ostler,  tapped  the  devil’s 
tattoo  on  the  small  diamond-shaped 
panes  of  the  inn  windows,  and  then 
asked  Madge  if  he  could  have  a  fire 
in  a  private  room,  some  dinner,  and  a 
bed  for  the  night. 

What  was  it  possessed  the  girl  as  she 
answered  mechanically,  “  Yes  ”  V  She 
felt  frightened  after  she  had  said  it. 
No  traveller  had  ever  before  required 
a  dinner  and  a  bed  at  the  “  Cheipiers,” 
but  it  was  a  large  rambling  house,  and 
there  were  several  spare  rooms  which 
were  never  wanted.  She  could  light 
a  fire  in  one  of  them,  and  put  some 
clean  sheets,  of  which  she  had  a  large 
store,  on  a  bed  in  another.  It  was 
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not  very  hard  work  to  set  about  this,  and  the  stranger 
would  be  gone  next  morning.  Her  idea  of  a  dinner  was 
eggs  and  bacon  with  fried  cels,  which  were  plentiful  about 
there,  and  potatoes.  It  is  not  a  very  bad  one.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  flitches  hanging  in  the  inn  kitchen,  plenty  of 
eggs,  and  live  eels  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  tank :  so 
an  hour  later  the  handsome  gentleman,  comfortably  housed 
and  fed,  was  dozing  before  a  Are  of  his  own,  with  his  boots 
off  and  his  slippered  feet  upon  the  fender. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


A  LOST  ART. 

It  must  have  happened  not  unfrequently  to  those  who 
have  never  had  occasion  or  opportunity  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  Letters-patent  for 
Inventions,  to  have  attended  in  an  attitude  of  simple  in¬ 
quiry  a  meeting  held  for  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  it.  Any  one  who  has  thus  attended  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  clearer  views  of  an  obscure  subject  must 
have  been  not  a  little  disconcerted,  as  the  argument  went 
on,  to  find  how  little  agreement  there  was  between  the 
disputants  as  to  first  principles  and  elementary  facts.  One 
fact  especially,  as  to  which  he  has  always  supposed  there 
must  be  a  general  consent  among  those  conversant  with 
the  subject,  undergoes,  he  is  concerned  to  notice,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  transformation  on  being  presented  to  him  from  opposite 
sides.  What,  he  is  anxious  to  know,  would  be  the  effect 
uix>n  inventors  generally  if  Patent  Laws  were  abolished 
altogether  V  The  thorough-going  advocate  of  the  privilege  i 
insists  on  its  being  admitted  as  an  axiom  that  but  for  some 
such  shield  provided  for  him  by  the  state  the  inventor 
would  work  stealthily,  and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  carry 
the  secret  of  his  discovery  with  him  to  the  grave.  The 
opponent  of  patent  rights,  on  the  other  hand,  ridicules  the 
idea  that  trade  secrets  can  be  kept  at  all,  or  that  an  in¬ 
vention  which  has  once  proved  itself  useful  in  practice  can 
possibly  die  out.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  secret  work¬ 
ing,  he  has  ready  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  cases  drawn 
from  the  sober  repertory  of  law  reports,  to  prove  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  infringer  has  always  been  more  than  a 
match  for  the  precautions  of  the  inventor,  and  that  more¬ 
over,  when  in  his  turn  in  the  character  of  an  outraged 
patentee,  the  inventor  is  bent  upon  detecting  the  infringer 
at  his  work,  he  does  so  in  spite  of  all  the  subterfuges  and 
precautions  a  guilty  conscience  can  suggest.  The  attack 
where  there  is  a  secret  to  be  stormed  is  always,  he  will 
tell  you,  stronger  than  the  defence.  That  the  following 
“  true  story  ”  will  have  any  influence  upon  the  views  of 
the  parties  to  the  debate  it  would  be  venturesome  indeed 
to  say,  the  policy  of  Letters-patent  for  Inventions  lying 
just  within  that  portion  of  debatable  land  on  which  men, 
otherwise  at  one  upon  the  dogmas  of  Political  Economy, 
are  found  arrayed  on  opposite  sides,  and  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  something  of  theological  acrimony  has 
managed  to  find  its  way. 

The  story  tells  how,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  two 
men,  entirely,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  unconnected  with  each 
other,  discovered  about  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  art, 

Ssed  to  have  been  Photography  —  possibly  Photog¬ 
in  color;  how,  notwithstanding  that  a  Patent  Law 
was  in  full  operation,  they  practised  their  art  in  secret,  and 
how,  with  a  strong  suspicion  in  the  case  of  one  of  them, 
that  it  was  suppressed  for  purposes  of  state,  the  invention 
suddenly  disappeared. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  how  “  the  photographers 
of  the  last  century,”  as,  without  prejudice,  we  will  call 
them  for  the  nonce,  were  brought  to  light.  At  the  gates 
of  the  sumptuous  palace  at  South  Kensington,  in  which 
Ornamental  Art  has  been  enthroned,  —  to  the  right  as 
you  enter,  in  a  shed,  or  rather  congttries  of  sheds,  lie  the 
treasures  of  her  sister  — the  Cinderella  of  the  family.  In¬ 
dustrial  Art.  Huddled  together  in  this  mean,  iH-c.in- 
structed  store,  are  masterpieces  of  inventive  skill  and 
glorious  relics  of  inventors  now  no  more,  of  which  the 
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nation  may  well  be  proud.  Here  may  be  seen  the  famous 
original  of  Trevethick’s  locomotive  (as  old  as  1803), 

“  Puffing  Billy  ”  (Hedley’s  locomotive),  and  Stephenson’s 
“  Rocket  ”  (that  killed  Huskisson)  ;  the  “  I’arent  Engine 
of  Steam  Navigation,”  as  it  is  here  affectionately  labelled, 
that  drove  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  along  his  lake  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  in  1788;  and,  placed  as  if 
to  court  comparison  with  this  primeval  form,  beautifully 
finished  models  of  the  engines  of  the  “  Great  Eastern,” 
the  models  actually  larger  than  the  veritable  engine  of 
Dalswinton  ;  the  screw  propeller  (Bennett  Woodcroft’s) 
used  in  the  first  experiments  made  with  that  contrivance 
in  an  English  ship  of  war ;  the  reaping  machine  of  the 
Scotch  parson,  Patrick  Bell  (parent  ana  archetype  of  all 
other  reapers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic^,  which  closed 
a  working  career  of  forty  years  only  to  enjoy  well-earned 
repose  in  Cinderell.a’s  cave;  Arkwright’s  original  models 
of  carding  and  spinning  machinery,  —  historical  models 
and  engines,  in  short,  in  magnificent  profusion. 

It  was  in  endeavoring  to  add  to  these  trophies  a  noble 
relic.  Watt’s  “Sun  and  Planet”  engine,  the  first  device 
whereby  the  motion  of  a  piston  was  imparted  to  a  wheel, 
that  one  of  the  many  zealous  servants  in  Cinderella’s 
household  stumbled  on  the  traces  of  the  “  Lost  Art.”  The 
liberality  of  Mr.  Boulton,  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Boul¬ 
ton,  had  placed  the  engine  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Patents,  and  this  offer  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  not  less  liberal  proposal  from  a  representative  of  Watt, 
namely,  to  add  to  the  collection  at  South  Kensington  the 
contents  of  Watt’s  workshop  at  Handsworth,  every  article 
in  which  was  then  standing  as  it  stood  when  the  great 
inventor  died,  'rhe  condition  attached  to  the  latter  gift 
marks  the  limit  of  the  public  spirit  that  dictated  it.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  provide  suitable  accommodation 
for  its  display  —  a  simple  stipulation  with  the  terms  of 
which  they  have  never  yet  been  in  a  condition  to  comply. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  December,  1861, 
Sir  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  then  Mr.  Smith,  an  honored 
fellow-laborer  of  Mr.  Bennett  Wooderoft’s  in  the  work  of 
introducing  the  screw  propeller  into  ships,  left  London  for 
Birmingham,  to  make  arrangements,  iu  his  capacity  of 
Curator  of  the  Patent  Museum,  lor  the  transfer  to  that 
establishment  of  the  “  Sun  and  Planet.”  Beyond  this  he 
had  no  mission,  and,  beyond  collecting  any  records  he 
might  chance  upon  with  reference  to  steam  engines  of 
early  date,  no  thought  of  instituting  any  inquiries.  Before 
night  he  was  destined  to  fall  in  with  strange  objects  that 
launched  him  and  many  other.s  for  many  a  day  upon  a  sea 
of  speculation  of  a  very  different  kind. 

On  reaching  Birmingham  Sir  Francis  at  once  proceeded 
to  Soho,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Price,  a  gentleman 
who  had  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Boulton  family  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  While  discussing  various  matters 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  steam  machinery  at 
Soho,  Mr.  Price  opened  some  of  the  drawers  in  the  olfice, 
and  pulled  out  of  them  some  old  papers,  among  them  two 
“  crumpled  up  like  old  dusters.”  Flattened  out,  these  are 
found  to  be  pictures  of  so  singular  a  kind  that,  unless  they 
are  attributable  to  photography,  it  seems  hard  to  account 
for  their  production.!  The  suggestion  of  photography  is 
no  sooner  made  by  his  visitor  than  Mr.  Price  takes  i'rom  a 
drawer — a  parcel  inscribed  “  Sun  picture  of  Soho  House, 
the  residence  of  Matthew  Boulton,  before  the  alteration  of 
17911”  Within  the  parcel,  face  to  face,  are  found  two 
silvered  plates,  and  on  them  —  common  daguerrotypes  I 
Leaving  behind  him  directions  for  the  transmission  of  the 
“  Sun  and  Planet,”  and  musing  much  on  the  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pictures  he  has  seen.  Sir  Francis  returned 
to  town. 

It  will  be  surprising  only  to  those  to  whom  the  history 
of  the  thousand  and  one  delusions  that  have  at  different 
times  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  is  unknown,  to 
see  how  conndently  and  in  what  numbers,  so  soon  as  the 
ante-daguerreotypian  theory  of  photography  is  broached, 

>  “  If  they  »re  photographs,”  )■  the  Judgment  of  the  Photographic  Metos, 
reviewing  the  eubjecta  of  the  discovery  eo  long  afterwards  as  November, 
1863,  “  we  have  made  no  piogress  in  reproduction  —  poesibly  retrogressed.’ 
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confirmatory  volunteers  come  trooping  in.  One  gentleman 
in  his  zeal  for  the  new  idea  produces  a  glass  positive  por¬ 
trait,  which  has  been  so  long  in  his  family  that  no  one  can 
remember  anything  of  the  original.  He  proposes  in  for¬ 
warding  it  to  Sir  Francis  to  obtain  a  table-rapped  certifi¬ 
cate  from  “  the  spirits  ”  as  to  the  individual  portrayed,  and 
thus  supply  indisputable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
art.  One  can  feel  for  a  discoverer  beset  with  such  aux¬ 
iliaries  1  In  much  the  same  spirit  a  family  tradition  of 
Soho  was  disinterred,  one  that  promised  not  merely  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  art  that  had  {)erished,  but  actually 
to  disclose  the  wicked  means  employed  for  bringing  it  to 
its  end.  That  Josiah  Wedgwood’s  Paris  agent  should 
have  borne  the  name  of  Daguerre  was  a  circumstance  in¬ 
vested  all  at  once  with  wonderful  significance  I 

Our  story,  from  the  period  when  the  “  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  ”  pictures  were  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  office  drawer  at  Soho,  is  best  followed  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  ensued  between  Mr.  Price,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Birmingham,  and  Sir  F.  Smith,  aAer  his  return 
to  town.  On  the  3d  December,  18G2,  after  some  remarks 
as  to  the  silver  plates  (innocent  impostors  in  whom  we 
shall  lose  all  our  interest  directly),  Mr.  Price  writes,  — 

“The  other  photos  you  saw  had  a  number  scored  on  the  face, 
7,  6,  or  9,  and  these  I  still  hope  to  get  for  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  don’t  want  to  tease  you  too  much,  but  suppose  1  could  give 
jou  a  clue  to  the  camera  which  made  these  pictures  !  I  had  it 
once,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  for.  Some  thirteen  years 
1^0 1  showed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  appeared  so  delighted 
with  it  that  I  could  not  help  giving  it  to  him.  When  I  cleared 
out  Mr.  Boulton’s  old  library.  Miss  Wilkinson  told  me  to  take 
aicay  ‘  all  that  riMish,’  and  do  what  I  liked  with  it.  The  camera 
and  these  old  pictures  were  amongst  the  rubbish.  Little  did  I  think 
what  they  were.” 

On  the  16th  December,  he  informs  Sir  Francis,  — 

“  I  saw  an  auctioneer  to-day  who  some  years  ago  was  a  com¬ 
mon  dealer  and  broker.  He  knew  Mr.  Powell  (the  gentleman 
to  whom  the  camera  had  been  given),  and  when  I  inquired  if  he 
knew  his  aildress,  the  subject  of  the  sun  pictures  came  up.  He 
reminded  me  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  turned  out  ail  the 
rubbish  and  waste  paper  from  the  library  at  Soho,  he  bought 
the  old  scrap  paiier,  and  amongst  it  was  a  very  curious  picture 
which  he  could  not  make  out.  I  did  not  recollect  any  picture 
being  amongst  the  rubbish.  He  says  that  in  sorting  it  over  he 
found  it  and  put  it  on  one  side.  Since  then  he  has  frequently 
brought  it  out,  and  has  always  become  bewildered  as  to  what  it 
ia.  He  says  it  is  neither  chalk,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  paint,  or 
minting.  He  will  bring  it  up  fur  me  to  see.  It  is  in  two  parts, 
he  says,  and  from  its  general  description  I  suppose  it  is  a  brother 
or  sister  of  those  I  sent  you.” 

On  the  19th  December,  he  writes,  — 

“  The  broker  who  has  got  the  other  pictures  expects  to  be 
paid.  Of  course  I  made  veir  light  of  them.  As  he  bought 
them  merely  as  waste  paper,  I  said  he  ought  to  return  them  to 
me  as  such.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  for  them,  and  he 
merely  said  he  would  consider  of  it.  'They  should  be  secured 
by  all  means.  They  are  very  beautiful.” 

The  reply  is  a  telegram  from  Sir  Francis,  “  Don’t  give 
him  time  to  think,  but  get  pictures  at  once,  lowest  price 
you  can.”  On  the  22d,  after  assuring  his  correspondent 
that  he  will  if  possible  get  the  pictures  for  him,  Mr.  Price 
proceeds  to  notice  the  family  tradition  I  have  adverted  to. 
It  has  to  be  collated  out  of  the  experiences  of  one  Town¬ 
send,  an  old  man  who  had  died  some  eight  years  before, 
and  who  had  been  Mr.  Boulton’s  “  cad,”  or  handy  man, 
and  was  well  known  in  that  capacity  to  the  members  of  the 
celebrated  Lunar  Society,  which  held  its  meetings  at  Soho. 

“  In  thinking  over  these  pictures,”  Price  writes,  “  I  recol¬ 
lect  old  Townsend  in  his  gossip  telling  me  that  they  (the 
great  men)  used  to  have  pictures  on  the  table,  not  the 
pictures  themselves,  but  the  likenesses  of  the  pictures. 
....  He  explained  ‘  they  ’  were  in  a  dark  tent  and 
nothing  but  a  picture  on  the  table.” 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  the  auctioneer  has  dis¬ 
covered  “  two  more  beautiful  old  sun  pictures  ”  among  the 
rubbish,  and  these  are  duly  ransomed  and  added  to  the 
others.  On  the  &th  February,  Price  writes,  “  Boulton  and 


Fothergill  sold  pictures  painted  in  oil  by  the  dozen  at  very 
low  prices,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  a  clue  to  the 
secret,  but  am  not  yet  quite  ready  to  give  you  details.”  In 
confirmation  of  his  views  he  tbrwanis  from  among  the 
papers  in  the  Soho  office,  a  batch  of  copies  of  invoices  and 
orders  for  “  square  mechanical  paintings,”  and  “  oval  pic¬ 
tures  in  forms  of  medallions.”  Some  of  the  “  mechanical 
paintings  ”  were  of  great  size.  In  a  letter  written  by  a 
customer  in  July,  1781,  we  have  the  wish  expressed  that 
“  Kynaldo  preventing  Armina  from  stabbing  herself”  could 
be  had  in  a  smaller  form  than  that  in  which  it  was  being 
published,  —  fifty  inches  by  forty. 

On  the  23d  May,  Price  announces  a  very  mysterious 
circumstance  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge.  After  re¬ 
marking  that  the  entries  in  the  Soho  books  prove  that  a 
great  many  of  these  pictures  must  be  somewhere  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  London,  he  goes  on,  “  I  think 
government  had  something  to  do  tcith  the  suspemion  of  the 
trade,  because  the  person  who  held  the  secret  was  offered  a 
pension.”  ....  A  few  days  later,  on  the  29th  May,  he  is 
fast  losing  faith  (we  shall  see  how  justly  directly)  in  the 
silver  plates ;  but  is  being  daily  fortified  in  his  belief  in 
the  new  theory  as  to  the  paper  pictures  that  are  cropping 
up.  “Eginton’s  name,”  he  writes,  “is  erased  in  many 

places  in  the  old  books.  All  this  is  a  mystery . 

Boulton  and  Kginton  I  believe  alone  knew  the  secret,  and 
with  them  it  died.” 

Before  noticing  the  very  remarkable  piece  of  evidence 
(the  “  Dartmouth  Letter  ”  )  on  which  this  conjecture  of 
government  action  is  based,  let  us  say  a  word  about  £gin- 
ton,  the  pensioner  that  was  to  be,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  is  certainly  no  mytho¬ 
logical  personage,  for  his  biography  is  contained  in  the 
prosaic  register  of  Nagler’s  “  Kiinstlerlexicon,”  published 
in  1837,  as  that  of  — 

“  Eointon,  Francis,  a  celebrated  English  glass  painter. 
He  effected,  in  conjunction  with  Jarvis,  a  new  revolution  in 
that  art,  by  making  it  an  imitation  of  oil  painting.” 

The  article  gives  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  his 
works,  in  all  some  fifty.  They  consist  of  historical  subjects 
and  portraits  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Birmingham  ;  Salisbury  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals, 
Arundel  Castle  and  Fonthill.  His  death  is  given  as  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  at  Handswortb,  in  1805,  when  he  was  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year. 

The  notice  is  followed  in  Nagler  by  another  which  may 
possibly,  for  those  who  pursue  this  matter  for  them.selves, 
possess  interest.  It  is  that  of  “  Kginton,  Rafael,”  whom  it 
s{)eaks  of  as  “  glass  painter  at  Birmingham,  a  successor  of 
the  precedi, ig,  whose  reputation  he  maintained.” 

In  July,  Mr.  Price  writes  that  he  is  “  startled”  at  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Sir  Francis,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Mete- 
yard  (who  was  writing  the  life  of  Josiah.  Wedgwood)  has 
found  mention  of  a  camera  belonging  to  one  of  the  Wedg¬ 
woods  in  1791.  “You  may  with  safety,”  she  has  told  Sir 
Francis,  “refer  the  first  experiments  in  photography  to  as 
early  a  date  as  1790  or  1791.  In  this  latter  year  I  find 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  third  surviving  son  of  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood,  sending  his  camera  to  be  mended.”  The  idea 
that  the  camera  he  has  given  away  may  be  the  very  identi¬ 
cal  camera  with  which  tlie  Lost  Art  has  been  practiced  re¬ 
vives  in  force,  and  he  assures  his  correspondent  he  will  try 
to  follow  up  its  traces.  “  You  may  depend  upon  it,”  he 
adds,  reverting  to  the  mystery  he  has  drawn  attention  to,- 
“  this  secret  was  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  death  of  Egin- 
ton  and  the  lunatics,*  and  all  traces  of  it  were  destroyed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  some  members 
of  the  government.  In  my  old  letter  books  hundreds  of 
pages  have  been  torn  out  besides  many  erasures.” 

On  1st  November,  1863,  Mr.  Price  has  so  far  despaired 
of  the  recovery  of  the  camera  as  to  repeat  with  compla¬ 
cency  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  a  good-natured 

*  Amnn,;  the  members  of  the  “  Lunar  Society,”  who  were  thus  nick- 
named,  were  Matthew  Boulton,  JanieT*  Watt,  Dr.  Pneetly,  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  W. 
Ilerf*chel,  Sir  Joseph  Banka,  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  AreUua,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Mr.  Roebuck,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
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friend  that  it  is  probably  doing  duty  in  some  StaiTordshire 
chimney  corner  as  a  saltbox.  He  speaks  of  sending  up 
some  oil  pictures  by  Hginton,  and  mentions  a  fact  worth 
noting,  as  it  disposes  of  one  of  the  many  theories  w  hicli  un¬ 
dertook  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  case, 
namely,  that  the  papers  found  were  only  the  intermediate 
stage,  so  to  speak,  between  the  original  and  the  article  pro¬ 
duced  for  sale.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pictures  are  all  re¬ 
versed. 

And  now  for  the  Dartmouth  letter,  the  famous  document 
which  has  given  such  zest  to  the  story  by  infusing  into  it 
the  delicate  flavor  of  court  scandal.  Tlie  letter  is  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  evidence  in  this  singular  case  which  will 
bear  handling ;  whether  it  goes  to  support  the  “  old  cad’s  ” 
theory,  is  a  very  dilferent  question.  The  “  old  cad  ”  was 
of  opinion  that  Sir  William  Beechey  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  affair.  Price’s  contributions  to  this  part  of  the 
story  are  only  the  recollections  of  Townsend.  “He  told 
me,”  says  Mr.  Price,  “  that  Beechey  painted  Matthew  Boul¬ 
ton’s  picture,!  and  when  he  was  at  Soho,  Mr.  Boulton  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  this  invention  of  taking  sun  pictures.  Sir 
William  then  went  amongst  all  the  artists  and  got  up  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  Matthew  Boulton  and  the  Lunar  Society  begging 
them  to  stop,  because  it  (the  secret)  would  be  the  means  ol 
shutting  up  the  painters’  shops  —  this  was  jK)or  old  Town- 
■end’s  expression.” 

And  to  “  poor  old  Townsend,”  rambling  on  in  his  dotage, 
according  to  the  light  left  him,  we  are  inclined  to  listen 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  at  the  hands  of  a  scientific  writer,  when 
he  refers  to  these  same  ramblings  as  if  they  were  the  firm¬ 
est  of  facts.  “  We  were  informed,”  so  writes  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  on  16th  November,  1863,  “  that  a 
copy  of  a  petition  from  the  well-known  painter.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Beechey,  to  the  members  of  the  Lunar  Society,  is  in 
existence  urging  them,”  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  words  and  to  the 
purport  and  effect  of  old  Townsend’s  recollections.  If 
there  be  such  a  petition  in  existence,  no  effort  ought  to  be 
spared  for  its  production.  If  there  be  not  —  the  fable  of 
the  Three  Black  Crows  seems  in  danger  of  having  its  proud 
preeminence  contested. 

The  so-called  Dartmouth  letter,  to  come  to  it  at  last,  is  a 
letter  written  by  Matthew  Boulton  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
press  copy  of  it  being  found  among  Matthew  Boulton’s  pa¬ 
pers.  It  is  in  these  terms  :  — 

“  Mr  Lord,  —  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  Dalryinple,  dated  Dublin,  May  27th,  in  which  he  sur¬ 
prises  me  by  .saying,  ‘  I  have  written  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper  to  have 
a  pension  of  £20  per  annum  for  Mr.  Eginton  :  so  if  tnere  is  any 
stop,  write  me  of  it  to  Scotland,  and  I  will  get  it  set  to  rights,  as 
I  know  nothing  but  inattention  can  stop  it.’ 

“  As  I  think  I  cannot  with  propriety  write  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
upon  that  matter,  having  not  the  honor  of  being  known  to  him, 
and  as  I  have  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  or  any  person 
besides  your  lordship,  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  thus 
troubling  j'ou  with  my  sentiments  and  wishes. 

“  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  have  an  entire  stop  put  to  the 

rinsion,  l>ecause  Mr.  Eginton  hath  no  claim  nor  cxj)cctations. 

pay  him  by  the  year,  and  consequently  he  is  already  paid  by 
me  for  all  the  three  or  four  months  spent  in  that  business  :  and 
as  to  an  overplus  reward  for  his  secrecy,  I  know  how  to  do  that 
more  effectually,  and  with  more  prudence,  than  giving  him  an¬ 
nually  £20,  which  will  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  that  business,  and  therefore  ’tis  impolitical. 

“  Besides  it  might,  perhaps,  be  injurious  to  me,  as  such  a  pen¬ 
sion  might  tend  to  make  him  more  independent  of  me  and  my 
manufacture. 

‘‘  His  attachment  to  me,  his  knowing  that  gio  use  hath  been 
made  of  the  things,  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  me,  and  his 
own  natural  caution  and  prudence,  render  me  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  .scheme  will  die  away  in  his  memory,  or  at  least  will 
never  be  mentioned. 

“  IfanylKKly  is  entitleil  to  any  pecuniary  reward  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  myself,  because  I  have  not  only  bestowed  some  time 
upon  it,  but  have  actually  ex|)cndcd  in  money  between  one  and 
two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  can  readily  convince  your  lonlship 
when  1  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  at  Soho  ;  and,  although  1 

*  Thh  i(  verified  by  the  catalogue  'of  the  Royal  Academy  where  the  pie- 
tore  was  exhibited. 


wa.s  induced  by - to  believe  that  I  was  writing  at  the 

request,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  noble  lord  (whose  wisdom 
and  virtue  I  revere),  yet  I  never  intended  making  any  charge  to 
government  of  any  of  mt  expenses  or  for  my  trouble. 

“  All  that  I  have  now'  to  request  of  your  lordship  is  that  a 
negative  be  put  upon  the  pension. 

“  My  lord,  your  lordship’s  most  dutiful,  most  obliged,  and 
most  faithful  humble  servant.  M.  B.” 

It  seems  wanton  to  destroy  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
any  of  the  harmless  little  mysteries  we  have  by  this  time 
conjured  up,  but  as  a  very  important  personage,  who  will 
arrive  directly,  would  observe,  Magna  est  i-eritas,  and  we 
can  happily  show  our  devotion  to  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  add  to  the  real  interest  of  our  story,  by  giving  the 
coup  lie  grace  to  some  few  of  them  at  once. 

The  silver  pictures,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  were  not 
real  antiques.  The  inscription  on  the  parcel  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  they  turned  out  (we  shall  see  how  directly)  to  be 
daguerreotypes  of  a  date  when  daguerreotyping  was  by  no 
means  rare.  The  hopeful  inscription  on  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  broker’s  shop  [“  Sun  picture  taken  by  a 
process  invented  at  the  Soho  works,  Ilandsworth,  the  year 
1 780-85,  ‘  Flora  bedecking  Pan  ’  ”]  was  found  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  broker,  who  gave  as  his  authority  for 
the  legend,  —  Mr.  Price  1  If  the  complicity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  atrocious  piece  of  vandalism  is  to  go  too,  we 
owe  a  word  of  apology  to  sundry  photographic  zealots  who 
carefully  annotated  the  facts,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  Lord  Dartmouth’s  seat  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soho,  and  that  Sir  Grey  Cooper  was  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  Minister  of  State.  We  can  in  truth  hardly  hope 
for  a  conviction.  If  we  remember  that  at  the  time  that 
Eginton  was  busy  with  his  pictures  at  Soho,  the  Soho 
factory  was,  so  far  as  the  copper  coinage  of  the  country 
was  concerned,  a  royal  mint,  it  seems  possible,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  the  invention  the  government  was  desirous 
of  putting  a  stop  to,  the  preliminaries  of  which  invention 
Boulton  had  entered  on  “  at  the  request  and  under  the 
authority  ”  of  a  noble  lord,  as  to  whicli  invention  Boulton 
had  never  sjKiken  to  any  one  but  his  lord.<hip,  and  more 
than  all,  of  which  no  use  had  ever  been  made,  was  an  in¬ 
vention  more  nearly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  state  than 
the  copying  of  celebrated  pictures,  to  the  detriment  of 
artists,  “  by  chemical  and  mechanical  means.” 

One  piece  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Price,  almost 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  invention  did  not  die  sud¬ 
denly  out  at  all.  This  is  the  proof-sheet  of  an  article 
entitled  “  Handsworth,”  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
James  Watt  for  a  topographical  work  (Lewis).  If  the 
article  was  really  written  by  him  it  is  -extremely  curious, 
for  after  mentioning  astronomical  •clocks  as  having  been 
constructed  at  Soho,  it  goes  on  to  say,  “  The  art  of  copy¬ 
ing  pictures  in  oil  colors,  called  Polygraphic  (we  must  bear 
this  name  in  mind  as  we  proceed),  was  also  invented  and 
pursued  here  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Eginton, 
to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned,  and  who  became 
celebrated  fur  his  painting  upon  glass.” 

To  make  amends  for  any  disappointment  occasioned  by 
our  actually  necessary  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  we  will 
now  bring  forward  another  mysterious  personage,  —  unless 
indeed  some  critic  shall  step  in  and  prove  him  to  be  only 
Eginton  in  disguise,  —  busier  even  than  Eginton  with 
chemical  and  mechanical  painting,  working  for  a  sort  of 
junior  “  Lunatics  ”  in  London,  and  practising  his  art  not 
merely  without  molestation  by  the  profession,  but  under 
the  sanction  of  names  still  greater  than  that  of  Sir  W. 
Beechey.  His  secret  too  is  lost,  and  his  works,  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  Egintou’s,  have  passed  away  and  left  “not  a 
wrack  behind.” 

Our  new  acquaintance  is  Mr.  Joseph  Booth,  a  gentleman 
describing  himself  as  of  Lewisham,  artist,  and  engaged, 
when  we  first  meet  with  him,  in  1784,  in  making  chemical 
and  mechanical  rcpro<luctions  of  works  of  art,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Eginton  at  Soho.  In  one  important  par¬ 
ticular  he  difl'ers  materially  from  Eginton.  He  has  a  turn  for 
authorship,  and  loves,  if  we  would  believe  him,  to  discour^ 
about  nothing  so  well  as  the  new  invented  polygraphic 
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grt.  He  makes  his  art  the  pretext  for  deluding  us  with  his 
views  about  all  things  earthly  and  supernal  —  save  one  — 
how  he  made  his  “  chemical  and  mechanical  paintings.” 
On  this  point  he  is  reticence  itself,  and  he  leaves  us,  afler 
we  have  read  both  his  treatises  from  end  to  end,  under  the 
uncomfortable  impression  that,  while  pretending  to  take  us 
into  his  confidence,  he  has  been  laughing  at  us  in  his 
sleeve.  The  pamphlets  are  perhaps  as  neat  a  combination 
of  rigmarole  and  business  “  smartness  ”  as  anything  that 
has  ^en  put  forward  by  the  great  showman  of  our  latter 
days,  Artemas  Ward  himself.  Booth’s  first  production 
styles  itself  — 

"A  Treatise  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
POLLAPLASIASMOS,  or  the  original  invention  of  multiplying 
pictures  in  oil  colors,  with  all  the  properties  of  the  original 
paintings,  whether  in  regard  to  outline,  size,  variety  of  tints, 
etc. ;  together  with  a  proposal  for  a  subscription  for  forming  a 
collection  of  pictures,  truly  original,  on  different  subjects,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  occasional  remarks  on  the  utility  of  painting,  on 
the  modern  improvements  in  that  art,  and  on  the  merits  of  the 
English  school. 

“  Magna  est  veritat  et  prevalebit." 

The  “  explanatory  ”  treatise  is  a  treatise  enlightening  us 
on  every  imaginable  topic  with  the  exception,  as  I  have 
said,  of  “  Pollaplasiasmos;  ”  full  of  the  perplexities  of  an 
inventor  where  his  art  “  happens  to  have  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  clashing  with  the  interests  of  those  who  may  be 
employed  in  professions  in  any  aspect  similar  to  the  new 
undertaking,”  and  the  “  undetermined  state  of  mind  ”  in 
which  he  (Booth)  remained  fora  considerable  time,  “not 
knowing  properly  what  method  he  ought  to  adojtt  to  usher 
his  invention  into  the  world  with  that  propriety  which  is 
necessary  for  an  art  entirely  new.”  After  moralizing  on 
the  relations  between  capital  and  genius,  the  artist  is 
“induced,  on  mature  deliberation,  to  throw  himself  and  the 
product  of  many  years’  labor  at  the  feet  of  that  impartial 
public  who  alone,”  etc.,  etc. ;  and  accordingly  invites  the 
impartial  public  to  form  a  club  for  the  purchase  of  his 
“pollaplasiasmos”  paintings.  “With  respect  to  an  idea 
prevailing  that  the  paintings  must  be  mere  copies,  I  must 
observe  that  they  cannot  be  termed  so  with  any  propriety, 
especially  when  the  subjects  are  designed  on  purpose  for 
this  work.  Perfect  colored  pictures  will  be  produced  by 
this  manner  of  painting,  though  the  design  is  only  made  in 
black,  or  a  slight  tinted  drawing,  and  the  pieces  from  such 
sketches  will  be  as  exquisitely  painted  as  if  the  subject  was 
first  laboriously  finished  upon  a  piece  of  canvas.”  He 
forestalls  very  curiously  an  art  critic  of  some  celebrity, 
who  gave  reasons  why  we  have  no  more  of  the  works  of 
this  l.A)st  Art,  by  drawing  our  attention  to  the  imperishable 
character  of  the  productions  of  Pollaplasiasmos  :  “  An  en¬ 
tire  new  system  of  drawing  and  coloring,  which  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  either  change,  cracking,  peeling,  or  any  other  in¬ 
conveniences,  which  too  frequent^  attend  even  first-rate 
pictures  painted  in  the  usual  manner.”  Unless  he  is 
carrying  duplicity  to  an  incredible  length,  his  art  had 
nothing  in  common  with  engraving,  which  he  denounces  as 
“  a  metaphysical  thought  which  endeavors  to  form  in  im¬ 
agination  a  living  being  without  a  body  or  member,”  while 
his  own  art  is  “  that  to  painting  which  engraving  is  to 
de.oign.  Moreover,”  he  adds,  but  without  our  seeing  very 
clearly  what  the  remark  is  intended  to  convey,  “  all  the 
aerial  beings  of  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton,  must  be  formed 
of  parts  which  are  first  realized  in  nature,  else  they  could 
not  possibly  find  a  way  to  the  poet’s  fancy.”  When  he 
begins  seriatim  to  set  out  “  the  imperfections  of  engraving, 
and  the  reason  of  his  dwelling  on  those  imperfections,”  we 
may  fairly  hope  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  discovery,  and 
when  ke  refers  to  the  “  sarcasms  which  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  bestowed  ”  upon  his  invention,  our  curiosity  is  on 
the  alert  for  some  piece  of  contemporary  criticism  from 
which  we  may  form  a  guess  as  to  its  nature.  But  the  hope 
dies  away  as  we  read  on  and  find  only  a  string  of  platitudes 
about  “  real  grandeur  ”  being  something  more  than  “  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  glitter,”  and  the  eye  being  “  never 
more  pleased  than  when  the  mind  partakes  of  the  same 


sensation.”  After  wandering  off  to  the  history  of  tapestry, 
Albert  Diirer,  Hugo  de  Carpi,  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  Batter¬ 
sea  (who  has,  it  appears,  all  but  effected  some  wonderful 
improvement  in  paper-hangings),  he  comes  to  notice  the 
invention  of  one  Le  Blond,  for  printing  in  colors  from 
mezzo-tinto  plates.  “  These  were  certainly,”  he  says, 
“  very  good  of  their  kind,  but  the  great  expense  attending 
the  preparation  of  the  plates,  etc.,  considerably  enhanced 
the  price  to  purchasers,  and  though  they  were  much 
esteemed  at  that  time,  yet  they  were  nothing  more  than 
prints  in  colors  on  paper,”  —  from  which  we  may  fairly 
enough  infer  that  Booth’s  process  was  something  else. 
His  pictures  were  finished  with  great  nicety,  and  he  is 
particularly  severe  on  the  “  artistic  daubs,”  which  he 
declares  have  been  the  origin  of  the  “  wink  of  wisdom  ” 
connoisseurs  are  forced  to  give  in  peeping  through  their 
hands.  In  connection  with  artistic  daubs,  he  tells  us  of  “  a 
person  of  Birmingham  ”  who  “  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  by  indulging  a  similar  mind  ;  ”  but  unless  there  are 
circumstances  we  are  not  acquainted  with  in  the  factory 
at  Soho,  the  reference  can  hardly  be  to  the  only  rival  he 
can  have  in  his  own  line —  the  artist  Eginton. 

Neither  Booth  nor  Eginton  patented  the  invention  they 
practised.  Booth  insists  on  taking  us  into  his  confidence 
and  telling  us  frankly  why.  He  says  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  “  surprise  to  some  people  ”  that  he  has  not.  Had  he 
given  no  reason  we  might  perhaps  have  shared  in  the 
“  surprise.”  As  it  is  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
reason  with  the  facts.  He  says  that  if  he  had  patented 
his  invention  he  must  have  disclosed  the  secret  in  his 
specification ;  but  unless  there  were  two  Joseph  Booths, 
both  artists  of  Lewisham,  flourishing  at  the  same  time,  our 
friend  Joseph  must  excuse  us  for  being  very  imperfectly 
satisfied  with  the  explanation.  A  Joseph  Booth,  of  Lew¬ 
isham,  artist,  if  we  can  trust  the  record  of  the  Office  of  the 
Great  Seal,  obtained  in  the  year  1792,  Letters-Patent  for 
an  invention,  the  nature  of  which  he  was  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament  (32  Geo.  HI.  c.  Ixxiii.)  allowed  to  keep 
secret.  It  was  for  “  a  machine  or  apparatus,  and  certain 
chemical  compositions  invented  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  various  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  and  other  articles.” 
I  have  the  specification  of  the  patent  (No.  1,888)  before 
me,  and  I  see  from  it  that  in  pursuance  of  the  act.  Lord 
Uarnley  and  a  Mr.  Nicholson  have  examined  our  artist, 
and  certify  in  an  affidavit  that  the  specification,  amended 
at  their  suggestion,  “  fully,  completely,  and  accurately  de- 
1  scribes  the  whole  and  every  part  of  such  invention  and 
discovery,  and  the  method  of  using  and  employing  the 
same  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth.”  We 
run  through  the  specification,  from  which  the  seal  of 
secrecy  has  long  since  been  removed,  and  find  that  what¬ 
ever  “  other  articles  ”  may  have  been  invented  by  the 
patentee,  he  has  said  no  word  that  can  be  construed  into 
the  description  of  any  method  of  chemically  and  mechan¬ 
ically  painting  in  oil. 

Booth’s  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  address  to  his 
patrons.  He  tells  them  that  “  he  has  lately  refused  a  very 
advantageous  offer  made  by  a  foreign  power,”  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  his  art  “  in  a  place  where  he  was  assured 
of  the  greatest  success.”  But  no  terms  “  can  induce  him 
to  leave  his  native  country  in  expectation  of  the  patronage 
and  protection  of  foreigners,  more  especially  as  he  is  well 
assured  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  throwing  himself  for 
support  in  his  undertaking  on  that  candor  and  liberality 
which  have  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  Britons.  He 
has  already  received  the  most  flattering  proof  of  the  just¬ 
ness  of  his  sentiments  on  this  head,  on  an  application  made 
above  a  year  ago  to  one  of  the  first  men  the  world  has 
produced  in  his  line.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  with  a  protecting  hand,  generously  assisted  him 
in  his  invention  in  a  manner  truly  great  and  noble.  .  .  . 
Mr.  West,  too,  with  a  mind  superior  to  professional  prej¬ 
udices,  indulged  the  artist  with  the  use  of  one  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  (‘Jupiter  and  Europa ’),  from  which  he  has  taken 
the  first  piece  which  he  dares  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public,  numbers  of  former  productions  having  been 
laid  aside  from  the  many  improvements  which  the  art  has 
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undergone  within  the  last  year.”  In  the  title-page  of  this  I  to  have  been  pn 
curious  work,  we  read  that  a  specimen  of  the  art  “  may  !  hand,  there  is  not 
now  be  inspected  at  the  inventor’s  house  near  Golden  '  position,  and  se' 
Square,  admittance  gratit,  price  of  the  pamphlet  Is. ;  ”  '  paper  of  one  (“  1 
a  form  of  inviution  not  unknown  to  patrons  of  art  of  the  ability  of  the  ant 
present  day.  a  letter  from  the 

Four  years  elapse  before  we  catch  sight  of  our  artist  |  was  manufacturei 
friend  again.  He  is  evidently  prospering.  His  society  '  to  1794. 
has  been  formed,  and  Pollaplasiasmos  has  become  Polyg-  ;  The  general  di 
raphy ;  the  very  title,  as  I  pointed  out  just  now,  adopted  \  off  by  Dr.  Diamo 
for  Eginton’s  process  at  Soho.  The  lapse  of  time  has  left  <  most  competent 
the  artist  as  didactic  but  unfortunately  as  uncommunica-  ,  chairman  of  the 
tive  (about  picture  painting)  as  ever.  He  is  now  publish-  j  that  the  pictures 
ing  a  second  pamphlet;  it  is  without  date,  but  assigned  by  drawing,  or  pain’ 
the  learned  in  such  matters  in  the  British  Museum  to  1788.  !  any  knowledge. 
He  pens  this  time —  i  whatever.”  Slue 

.  ,  ,  .  tion  by  the  spea 

“  An  Address  to  the  public  on  the  Polycraphic  Art,  or  the  Joseph  Booth  am 
copying  and  multiplying  pictures  in  oil  colors,  by  a  chemical  j  Ipu .  ‘  .  f  j 

and  mechanical  process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Booth,  '  .  .  c  fi, 

portrait  painter.  •  !  selecting  tor  tne 

“  Utque  artes  pariat  Solertia  nutriat  usus."  '  0^  which  il 

,  man,  who  objecte 

We  have  no  space  left  to  record  the  wanderings  of  our  ■  “  no  lens  existed 
hero  in  his  second  manifesto,  in  which  he  praises  his  art  ’  found  apparently 
as  “  having  a  tendency  to  strengthen  religious  principles  ,  doubts.  He  rece 
and  conceptions,  and  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people.  I  the  British  Journ 
...  A  ttiste  for  the  fine  arts,”  he  observes  —  and  the  sen-  |  of  the  Yorkshire! 
timent  was  probably  a  novelty  then  —  “  is  incompatible  ,  nomenon  by  “  dc 
with  ferocity  of  manners.  It  even  restrains  the  fierceness  says,  “  is  simple  ; 

of  war . Painting  in  particular  is  favorable  to  virtue  ”  cisely  the  appear 

and  so  on.  The  man  is  incorrigible  as  ever,  and  we  lay  corrected  lens  o 
lay  down  the  second  pamphlet,  like  the  first,  without  hav-  taken  by  the  aii 
ipg  in  any  way  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  process  he  instrument  very  ' 
invented.  The  meeting  i 

This  source  of  information  failing  us,  we  revert  naturally  |  liausted  the  discu 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Soho.  So  long  as  the  Heathfield  before  all  parties 
workroom  remained  closed,  there  was  ground  of  course  for  One  by'  Mr.  M. 
hope  that  within  it  would  be  found  the  very  instruments  Boulton),  publisl 
that  had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pictures,  points  as  to  whic 
This  idea  must  indeed  have  impressed  itself  with  singular  i  a  species  of  argii 
force  upon  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  matter,  made  the  eye  tl 
when  we  find  a  writer,  usually  so  careful  as  Mr.  Smiles,!  plates,  and  prov 
including  in  the  list  of  articles  which  presented  themselves  j  before  1791,  was 
to  those  who  at  last,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1862,  got  access  to  i  by  his  aunt.  Miss 
the  chamber — an  “ extemporized  camera”!  Unhappily,  |  simple  expedient 
to  the  few  persons  who  (among  them  were  Sir  Francis  i  graph  copy  of  th 
Smith  and  Mr.  Woodcroft)  entered  the  workroom  so  long  j  of  Winsor  Greei 
closed,  no  such  object  was  apparent,  carefully  as  every  |  doubted  more, 
nook  and  corner  of  ^the  premises  was  searched.  The  only  I  “  S  '  s 

optical  apparatus  to  be  seen  were  three  or  four  lenses  with  |  Quamv 

paper  mounts,  and  these  were  lying  about  in  drawers.  I 

With  the  unsuccessful  search  in  Watt’s  workroom  the  I  Mr.  Boulton  e: 
attempts  to  collect  evidence  in  the  neighborhoorl  of  Soho  tion  that  the  so 
seem  to  have  ceased,  and  the  photographic  world,  in  which  1  graphic.  As  re; 
the  rumored  discovery  had  made  a  stir,  prepared  for  a  dis-  |  “  neither  my  sisi 
cussion  over  what  materials  had  come  to  light.  On  the  of;  but  I  have 
first  night  of  its  winter  session  in  1863,  the  rooms  of  the  1830,  heard  the 
London  Photographic  Society  were  crowded,  and  Sir  !  and  I  believe  th 
Francis  made  his  statement,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  I  earlier  period.” 
was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest.  When  the  sen-  The  last  shot 
aational  part  of  it  had  been  winnowed  out  of  the  story,  George  Wallis,  ( 
the  modest  tone  in  which  the  speculations  of  the  speaker  Art-Journal  for  1 
had  been  put  forward  earned  for  him  perhaps  still  heartier  Art  Process  pra 
admiration.  The  evidence  in  the  shaiie  of  products  of  the  1777,  1780,  erro 
Lost  Art  was  of  course  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  phy.”  But  for 
The  more  the  paper  pictures  were  examined  the  more  interesting  speci 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  they  appeared.  As  if  to  de-  ‘  subject  we  have 
Stroy  at  a  blow  the  theories  of  those  who  maintained  that  I  think  I  hav 


to  have  been  produced  by  photography.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  which  militates  against  such  a  sup¬ 
position,  and  sever^  arguments  in  favor  of  it.”  The 
paper  of  one  (“  The  Stratonice  ”)  furnished  a  strong  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  antiquity  of  the  picture.  It  was  shown  bj- 
a  letter  from  the  present  proprietors  of  the  mills  where  it 
was  manufactured,  that  it  must  have  been  made  prior 
to  1794. 

The  general  discussion  at  the  society’s  meeting  was  led 
off  by  Dr.  Diamond,  who  cited  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
most  competent  authorities,  Mr.  William  Smith,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  to  the  effect 
that  the  pictures  “  were  not  produced  either  by  engraving, 
drawing,  or  painting,  or  by  any  method  of  which  he  had 
any  knowledge.  They  bore  no  traces  of  any  handwork 
whatever.”  Much  interest  was  expressed  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  speaker  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
Joseph  Booth  and  the  Polygraphic  Society,  at  381  Strand. 
The  rest  of  the  discussion  was  hardly  profitable,  the  critics 
selecting  for  their  attacks  precisely  those  points  of  the 
story  on  which  it  was  exceptionally  strong.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  who  objected  that  in  the  early  days  of  photography 
“  no  lens  existed  capable  of  producing  a  sharp  impression,” 
found  apparently  no  one  at  the  meeting  to  remove  his 
doubts.  He  receives  a  reply,  however,  a  few  days  after,  in 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  Yorkshireman  who  accounted  for  a  particular  phe¬ 
nomenon  by  “  dooting  the  fact.”  The  answer,  the  editor 
says,  “  is  simple  ;  the  image  is  not  sharp,  but  presents  pre¬ 
cisely  the  appearance  that  would  be  anticipated  of  an  un¬ 
corrected  lens  of  a  particular  character,  that  is  to  say,  if 
taken  by  the  aid  of  a  quartz  spectacle  lens  (pebble),  an 
in.ctrument  very  likely  to  have  been  used.” 

The  meeting  at  the  society’s  rooms  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted  the  discussion,  and  pamphlets  had  to  be  exchanged 
before  all  parties  could  receive  even  imperfect  satisfaction. 
One  by  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton  (grandson  of  Matthew 
Boulton),  published  in  1865,  went  far  to  clear  up  all  the 
points  as  to  which  we  can  even  now  feel  sure.  Adopting 
a  species  of  argument  especially  applicable  to  the  case,  he 
made  the  eye  the  arbiter  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  silver 
plates,  and  proved  that  the  “  sun  picture  of  old  Soho,” 
before  1791,  was  a  daguerreotype  of  Winsor  Green,  taken 
by  his  aunt.  Miss  Wilkinson,  in  1840.  He  did  this  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  appending  to  his  pamphlet  a  litho¬ 
graph  copy  of  the  picture  on  the  silver  plate,  and  a  sketch 
of  Winsor  Green,  taken  in  1841.  On  that  point  no  one 
doubted  more. 

“  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures 
Quamjmee  sunt  oculis  subjecta  Jidelibus.” 

Mr.  Boulton  expresses  himself  as  adverse  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  so-called  mechanical  pictures  were  photo¬ 
graphic.  As  regards  the  word  “  sun  jiictures,”  he  says, 
“  neither  my  sisters  nor  I  ever  heard  this  title  made  use 
of;  but  I  have  found  persons  who,  when  at  Soho  about 
1830,  heard  the  pictures  there  spoken  of  as  ‘sun  pictures,’ 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hodgson  heard  the  title  used  at  an 
earlier  period.” 

The  last  shot  fired  by  way  of  controversy  was  by  Mr. 
George  Wallis,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  the 
Art-Journal  for  1866,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Ghost  of  an 
Art  Process  practised  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  about 
1777,  1780,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  Photogra¬ 
phy.”  But  for  the  consideration  of  this  and  many  other 
interesting  speculations  that  have  been  hazarded  on  the 
subject  we  have  no  space  left. 

1  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  is  needful  to  induce 


they  were  simply  copper-plate  engravings  colored  after  '  those  interested  in  curiosities  of  invention  to  look  into  this 
Bome  expeditious  method,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  pic-  |  singular  matter  for  themselves.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
ture  could  be  wiped  out  with  a  sponge  as  a  boy’s  sums  are  '  process  by  which  the  pictures  were  produced,  we  are  per- 
rubbed  off  a  slate  I  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  plexed  rather  than  assisted  by  the  repeated  “  explana- 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  I  suppose  upon  the  matter,  '  tions  ”  of  discordant  experts.  If  it  was  merely  mechanical 
was  obliged  some  days  after  the  meeting  to  content  itself  \  reproduction  of  any  given  subject,  one  can  fancy  how  the 
with  thus  summing  up  the  status  of  the  pictures  that  had  ;  good  people  of  Soho  chuckled  over  the  letter  (which  still 
been  found :  “  There  is  no  direct  evidence  proving  them  |  survives)  of  one  of  their  London  customers  begging  the 
»  Utm  of  Boulton  and  Watt.  '  pictures  they  ordered  might  be  painted  “in  a  much 


Bome  expeditious  method,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  wiped  out  with  a  sponge  as  a  boy’s  sums  are 
rubbed  off  a  slate  I  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  I  suppose  upon  the  matter, 
was  obliged  some  days  after  the  meeting  to  content  itself 
with  thus  summing  up  the  status  of  the  pictures  that  had 
been  found  :  “  There  is  no  direct  evidence  proving  them 
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more  masterly  style.”  If  they  were  not,  and  hand  labor 
was  not  dispensed  with  by  the  art,  it  seems  impossible  to 
understand  the  delight  expressed  by  Matthew  Boulton  in 
one  of  bis  letters  (1st  February,  1781),  at  having  his  en¬ 
gine  drawings  copied  by  the  art  “  on  thick  paper,  in  which 
case  the  drawing  is  reversed,  and  is  so  perfect  as  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  original.”  That  it  was  mechani¬ 
cal,  or  that  the  outline  (and  possibly  the  dead  color)  was 
secured  without  labor,  seems  a  fair  inference  from  one  of 
Burney’s  letters,  where  he  is  writing  about  a  picture  that 
would  seem  to  have  not  been  well  adapted  to  the  process. 

“  Y our  iilea  was  perfectly  right,”  he  says,  ‘‘  about  ‘  Telem- 
achns,’  had  it  been  mechanized,  but  at  present  the  outline 
and  the  dead  color  take  nearly  half  the  time.”  If  the  art 
was  worked  secretly  its  concealment  was  possibly  due  to 
much  the  same  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  those 
who  worked  it,  as  that  described  by  Edgar  Poe  in  his 
famous  story  of  “  The  Purloined  Letter.”  Had  it  been 
known  to  be  a  secret,  it  seems  strange  that  it  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  “eavesdroppers”  about  Soho,  with  who-e 
wiles  Mr.  Smiles  makes  us  acquainted  in  his  charming  lit¬ 
tle  sketch  of  the  way-side  inn  at  Ilandsworth ;  and  if — 
but  we  might  lose  ourselves  to  any  depth  in  conjecture  on 
this  curious  matter,  with  regard  to  which  those  most  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  agree  only  in  differing.  Without  staying 
to  draw  the  moral,  or  morals,  —  for  there  are  morals  in  the 
story  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from  dealers  in 
waste  paper  to  Minister  of  State,  —  I  would  recommend 
the  reader  simply  to  visit  the  little  chamber  of  Sir  Francis 
Smith,  at  the  Patent  Museum  of  South  Kensington,  see  the 
pictures  which  have  been  actually  found,  and  decide  for 
himself  upon  what  Mr.  Wallis  very  happily  christened, 
while  his  judgment  was  in  suspense,  “  An  Art  mystery 
awaiting  a  solution.” 


POOR  JOHN. 

IN  TWO  PAUTS.  —  PART  II. 

IV'. 

While  these  winter  days  are  passing  so  wearily  away 
with  Nelly  Deane,  let  us  see  how  they  are  being  spent  by 
Arthur  Temple. 

A  bijou  residence  in  Mayfair.  Delicate  white  curtains, 
looped  back  by  rose-colored  ribbons ;  luxurious  satin-cov¬ 
ered  easy-chairs ;  little  three-legged  tables,  decked  with 
old  lace  ;  bright  little  girandoles  and  brackets  against  the 
walls,  with  Dresden  china  groups  upon  them  ;  a  fat  pug 
lazily  blinking  his  eyes  before  the  fire ;  more  fat  pugs,  but 
of  Dresden  china,  staring  down  at  him  from  the  chimney- 
piece  with  their  immovable  eyes;  and  a  little  Dresden 
china-like  woman,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  all,  in  a  black 
satin  dress  tied  up  with  knots  of  mauve  ribbon,  and  with 
the  airiest  of  white  lace  caps  perched  upon  the  apex  of  her 
coquettish  little  head. 

“  Good  heavens,  how  dull  it  is  in  town  in  December  1  ” 
cried  the  little  woman,  laying  her  head  back  among  the 
satin  cushions  of  her  arm-chair. 

A  cup  of  untasted  chocolate  was  on  a  round  table  at  her 
side,  and  a  pile  of  letters  by  it.  She  had  the  most  neatly- 
cut  little  features  in  the  world,  all  delicate  pink  and  white, 
like  a  shaded  rose-leaf.  Closing  her  eyes  languidly  for  a 
minute,  she  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  well-known 
Dresden  china  lady  asleep  in  her  chair,  with  the  open  let¬ 
ter  before  her.  One  slight  difference,  however  :  the  Dres¬ 
den  china  lady  holds  a  love-letter ;  Mrs.  Hetheridge  holds 
a  bill. 

“  How  I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  ring  the  bell  for  me  1 
Punch,  why  can’t  you  ?  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  a  fat 
dog  that  can’t  do  a  thing  for  one  ?  You  might  just  as  well 
be  made  of  china,  for  all  the  good  you  are.  I  wish  you 
were,  and  then  you  wouldn’t  wheeze.” 

Punch  looked  up  at  his  mistress  with  grave,  reproachful 
eyes,  and  put  his  tongue  out  at  her  with  inhnite  wisdom, 
and  an  evident  intention  of  deliberately  insulting  her. 


Mrs.  Hetheridge  rang  the  bell  twice,  and  the  summons 
was  answered  by  a  demure  lady’s-maid  in  rustling  black 
silk. 

“  Look  here,  Collinson,”  said  the  lady,  holding  out  the 
letter ;  “  here  is  Madame  Dentelle  sending  in  her  account 
again  —  the  second  time  since  July ;  it  is  really  most  im¬ 
pertinent  of  her,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Very  impertinent,  ma’am,”  answered  the  maid,  de¬ 
murely.  She  knew  it  was  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth 
to  make  any  other  reply. 

“  These  people  have  no  conscience,  Collinson,  have  they  ? 
And  I  think  she  has  charged  exorbitantly  for  my  Go^- 
wood  dresses ;  quite  out  of  all  reason.  Don’t  you  think 
so?’ 

“  Yes,  ma’am.  They  are  rather  high-priced.  But  they 
were  very  lovely  dresses,  ma’am;  specially  that  sweet 
white  silk  with  the  Valenceens.” 

“  Yes,  they  were  pretty  enough,”  said  her  mistress, 
slightly  mollified  by  the  recollection  of  her  triumphs  on 
“  the  lawn,”  “  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  send  in 
her  bill.” 

“  Did  you  wish  me  to  go  and  pay  it,  ma’am  V  ”  said  Col¬ 
linson,  not  without  a  spice  of  malice. 

“  Pay  it  1  Good  heavens,  no  1  Are  you  crazy,  Collin¬ 
son  ?  Tear  it  up,  and  put  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Here,  and  these  too.  This  is  the  jeweller’s,  and  this  the 
milliner’s  ;  and  here,  these  little  trumpery  glove  bills  loo  ; 
just  as  if  they  couldn’t  wait  for  their  money!  They 
haven't  a  shadow  of  consideration  for  anybody  but  them¬ 
selves.  And,  Collinson,  take  away  this  chocolate ;  it  is 
vilely  made  this  morning ;  not  fit  to  drink.  Tell  cook  to 
be  sure  and  have  oysters  for  lunch,  and  some  snipe  if  she 
can  get  them,  besides  what  I  have  already  ordered.  Oh, 
and,  Collinson,  tell  Thomas  not  to  let  in  any  one ;  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Temple,  if  he  should  happen  to  call.  Do  you 
understand  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  the  grave  Collinson,  who  understood 
her  duties  so  well  that  she  straightway  went  down-stairs 
and  announced  to  the  assembled  household,  that  “  Missis 
expects  Mr.  Temple  to  lunch,  and  there’s  to  be  oysters 
and  snipe  for  him,  and  no  one  else  is  to  be  let  in.” 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  proceeded  to  turn  over  the  rest  of  her 
correspondence  —  little  perfumed  coroneted  monogramed 
notes. 

“  Too  provoking.  Here  is  this  charming  invitation  to 
Yorkshire  that  I  have  got  to  refuse,  literally  because  I  am 
so  hard  up,  and  I  have  nothing  to  wear  I  And  Lady 
Ansley  asks  me  down  for  the  hunt-ball.  All  no  use ;  I 
haven’t  a  dress  to  my  back,  and  1  can’t  order  any  more  at 
Madame  Dentelle’s,  with  that  odious  bill,  and  not  a  penny 
of  it  paid  1  I  suppose  if  I  went  to  any  one  else,  she  would 
be  down  on  me  with  a  writ.  What  is  this?  A  letter  from 
Charley  North,  poor  boy  1  How  silly  he  is  1  If  I  have 
told  him  once,  I  have  told  him  fifty  times  that  I  can’t  marry 
a  penniless  lieutenant  with  nothing  but  his  pay.  It  is  so 
idiotic  of  him  to  keep  worrying  me  to  change  my  mind. 
Poor  Charley  1  No,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  Arthur 
Temple  now ;  he  is  my  last  card.  I  am  sorry  for  him,” 
said  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  complacently,  “  because  I  shall  be  an 
expensive  sort  of  a  wife  for  anybody,  and  I  had  rather  not 
have  inflicted  myself  on  such  a  nice  boy  as  Arthur  if  I 
could  have  helped  it.  But  then,  I  can’t  help  it  1  It  is  all 
very  well  being  a  widow,  but  one  can’t  keep  up  without 
oceans  of  money.  I  wouldn’t  marry  if  I  could  help;  I 
like  my  independence  too  well.  But  there  are  those  odious 
bills  to  be  paid ;  I  don’t  see  my  way  to  paying  Madame 
Dentelle  in  any  other  manner.  1  don’t  suppose  even 
Punch  would  fetch  a  ten-pound  note  now,  he  has  got  apo- 

lectic,  and  his  tail  all  limp  and  out  of  curl,  with  Uie  fogs, 

supjKise.” 

^^rs.  Hetheridge  got  out  her  writing-case,  and  with  sighs 
and  groans  began  to  answer  her  letters,  declining  all  the 
pleasant  invitations. 

With  many  gracefully-turned  phrases  and  neatly-finished 
little  sentences  she  assured  her  “  dearest  Lady  Ansley,” 
and  her  “  darling  Mrs.  Gordon,”  that  nothing  but  her  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  health  would  have  induced  her  to  refuse 
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their  delightful  invitations,  but  the  wicked  doctor  was  so 
naughty  as  to  forbid  —  yes,  actually  to  forbid  —  her  leav¬ 
ing  town  during  all  this  damp,  foggy  weather.  Which  lit¬ 
tle  invention  in  no  wav  imptosed  upon  her  correspondents. 

“  Dearest  l^dy  Ansley  ”  tossed  the  note  over  to  her  hus-  i 
band.  “  Clara  Hetheridge  doesn’t  come  —  says  she  is  ill. 
She  has  got  some  little  game  of  her  own  in  town,  I  sup-  < 
pose.  Who  shall  we  ask  instead  ?  ”  And  “  darling  Mrs.  : 
Gordon  ”  remarked  the  widow  was  hard  up  as  usual,  and 
no  wonder,  alter  the  extravagance  of  her  dresses  at  Good- 
wood.  “  Not  one  of  them  paid  for.  I’ll  be  bound  I  ” 

Such  is  friendship  among  women  of  the  world  ! 

The  bell  rang.  Mrs.  Hetheredge  hastily  disposed  herself 
in  a  becoming  attitude,  and  gave  a  hurried  look  in  the 
glass  before  the  visitor  was  announced. 

“  Arthur  1  ”  she  cried,  with  a  pretty  little  affectation  of 
surprise,  “  how  delightful  1  ” 

“  Why,  I  thought  you  expected  me,”  said  Arthur  Tem¬ 
ple,  who  never  could  be  got  quite  to  understand  the  little 
make-believes  which  so  many  women  delight  in. 

“  I  never  expect  anything  nice  in  this  world,”  answered 
Mrs.  Hetheridge,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him,  her  face 
beaming  with  delight,  while  she  was  secretly  saying  to  her¬ 
self,  “  What  a  dolt  he  is,  to  try  and  make  it  look  like  an 
appointment  I  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  I  am  the  some¬ 
thing  nice,  Mrs.  Hetheridge  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  pander  to  your  vanity 
any  more,  you  conceited  boy  ?  Come  and  sit  down.  Not 
on  that  chair ;  try  this  one ;  it  is  more  comfortable,  isn’t 
it?” 

“  Delicious  ;  I  could  go  to  sleep  in  it,”  said  Arthur,  sink¬ 
ing  down  into  the  depths  of  the  rose-colored  satin  cushions. 

Pray  don’t ;  I  want  luncheon,  and  I  want  you  to  talk  to 
me ;  I  am  so  unhappy.” 

“  W'hat  has  happened  ?  Has  Punch  over-eaten  himself 
more  than  usual  Y  ” 

“  Don’t  laugh,  Arthur.” 

She  called  nim  “  Arthur  ”  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
was  two  years  his  senior,  and  a  widow.  W'hat  is  the  good  ' 
of  these  advantages  unless  they  entitle  you  to  call  all  the  : 
young  men  you  know  by  their  Christian  names  ?  Young  i 
and  pretty  widows  invariably  adopt  a  sort  of  semi-matcrnal 
tone  towards  the  male  sex ;  particularly  when  they  happen  j 
to  be  good-looking  specimens  thereof. 

Pray  don’t  laugh  at  me,  Arthur;  I  am  sure  it  is  no  I 
laughing  matter;  1  am  really  unhappy.  1  am  afraid  I  am  I 
going  into  a  consumption.”  | 

“You?  Why  you  look  the  picture  of  health !  ”  i 

“  Ah,  yes,”  said  the  deceitful  little  sinner,  sighing,  for  | 
she  had  had  the  sudden  happy  thought  of  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  exciting  this  insensible  young  man’s  pity. 

“  Ab,  yes,  but  Dr.  Mull  says  that  is  just  one  of  the  signs 
of  this  most  insidious  disease,  that  it  does  not  show  at  | 
first ;  but  my  chest  is  very  delicate,  he  thinks.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  your  lungs  ”  — 

“  Oh,  no,  nothing  so  bad  as  that,”  she  said,  not  wishing 
to  pursue  the  farce  too  far.  “  Not  my  lungs  ;  only  I  am  to 
be  very  careful,  or  perhaps  I  may  never  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  low  dress  again.” 

“  Poor  little  woman  I  ”  said  Arthur,  pityingly,  but  much 
relieved,  and  she  saw  that  she  had  not  made  much  impres- 
bIoh  there. 

“  I  had  better  give  him  his  lunch,”  she  said  to  herself ; 
“you  can  never  do  any  good  with  a  man  till  he  has  eaten 
and  drunk  as  much  as  ho  can.  They  are  never  susceptible 
before  their  meals.” 

The  luncheon  was  perfect ;  there  were  the  oysters  and 
snipe,  delicate  little  entrdes  in  silver  dishes,  a  “  pfttd  de  pd- 
rigord  ”  and  a  cheese  soutid,  champagne  in  a  great  silver 
tankard,  and  sherry  dry  enough  to  satisfy  the  choicest  pal¬ 
ate.  And  there  were  no  men-servants  in  creaky  boots 
hovering  about  to  spoil  the  tcte-i-tcte.  Mrs.  Hetheridge 
helped  her  guest  with  her  own  fair  hands,  and  when  he 
bad  eaten  and  drunk  his  fill  she  herself  gave  him  a  cigar, 
and  kept  him  company  with  what  she  called  a  “  tiny-iny  little 
cigarette  t  ”  It  was  all  very  nice  and  pleasant,  the  lunch 


and  the  cigar  and  the  being  petted  and  made  niucb  of  by 
a  pretty  woman.  And  she  was  such  a  nice  little  woman 
too  1  there  was  a  sense  of  well-being,  and  a  certain  pleas¬ 
ure  in  her  society.  She  did  not  expect  a  man  to  exert 
himself ;  she  let  him  sav  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  liked, 
and  just  chatted  on  to  tim  in  her  coaxing  little  way —  and 
then,  what  a  comfort  is  a  woman  who  doesn’t  mind  smoke  I 
“  I  have  worked  a  pair  of  slippers  for  you,  Arthur ;  will 
you  care  to  have  them  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  of  course  I  shall  —  how  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  taking  so  much  trouble  for  me  !  ” 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  had  worked  them  originally  for  Charley 
North,  the  penniless  lieutenant,  for  whom  she  secretly 
nourished  a  miserable  weakness,  considering  that  he  was 
penniless.  That,  however,  did  not  signify.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  give  them  to  Arthur,  and  might  be  productive 
of  good  results  ;  whereas  to  give  them  to  poor  Charley  was 
worse  than  useless.  So  she  brought  them  forth.  Arthur 
tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  perfectly. 

“  What  a  fluke  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Hetheridge  to  herself. 

“  How  did  you  know  the  size  of  my  toot  ?  ”  said  Arthur, 
rather  flattered,  and  pleased  with  his  slippers. 

“  Do  you  suppose  1  have  never  noticed  what  a  neat  foot 
you  have  ?  ”  said  the  wily  flatterer,  with  a  seductive  glance 
in  her  blue  eyes. 

She  sat  opposite  him,  with  her  back  to  the  light ;  it  was 
safer  to  do  that  —  when  one  is  twenty-nine,  little  horrid 
tell-tale  wrinkles  are  apt  to  become  visible  when  one  sits 
facing  the  window  and  a  strong  light.  Mrs.  Hetheridge 
understood  all  these  little  details  perfectly.  You  could  see 
no  wrinkles  at  all  in  the  subdued  light  in  which  she  sat. 
Small  and  fair,  she  might  well  have  been  several  years 
younger  than  she  actually  was.  Indeed,  she  was  apt  to  in¬ 
form  her  great  friends,  in  the  “  strictest  confidence,”  that 
“  I  am  getting  so  old,  my  love,  —  only  fancy,  I  am  actually 
four-and-twenty  !  isn’t  it  frightful  ?  ”  and  the  friends  who 
knew  for  a  fact  that  she  was  at  least  five  years  older  would, 
if  spitefully  inclined,  hold  up  their  hands  and  echo, 
“  Frightful,  dear  1  I  wouldn’t  tell  any  one  for  the  world !  ” 
Arthur  Temple  thought  her  a  very  pretty  little  woman. 
She  did  not  touch  his  heart  in  the  least,  but  she  pleased 
his  taste.  Everything  about  her  was  neat  and  dainty  and 
delicate.  He  liked  to  come  and  lounge  away  his  after¬ 
noons  in  her  little  bric-k-brac  drawing-room,  —  it  was  a 

Pleasanter  resort  than  his  aunt’s  big  dingy  room  in  Eaton 
'lace  ;  and  talking  to  her  amused  him  and  prevented  him 
from  thinking  of  other  things  he  did  not  wish  to  dwell 
upon.  “  I  believe  the  little  woman  is  fond  of  me,”  said 
Arthur  Temple  to  himself  as  he  looked  at  her  pretty,  dainty 
figure. 

“  How  long  will  your  aunt  be  in  Eaton  Place  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Hetheridge. 

“  About  ten  days  longer,  I  think ;  you  know,  she  is  go¬ 
ing  to  Rome  for  the  winter.” , 

“  And  then  I  suppose  you  will  leave  town  too,”  said  the 
widow,  pensively  twirling  Punch’s  tail  round  her  small 
fingers. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  I  should  leave  town  particularly,” 
said  Arthur,  who  was  making  shots  with  the  poker  at  a 
special  piece  of  coal  he  seemed  desirous  of  annihilating, 

“  Won't  j’ou  go  to  Northley  ?  ”  asked  the  widow. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  take  me  there,”  answered  he  con¬ 
strainedly,  and  apparently  more  engrossed  than  ever  in  the 
coal. 

“  Ah,  if  not  there,  it  will  be  somewhere  else.  I  shall  be 
left  all  alone,  I  know.” 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  said  this  in  a  sad  voice,  and  followed  it 
up  with  a  deep  sigh. 

The  blue  eyes  were  cast  up  at  him  once  more  in  her  most 
telling  style.  And  she  knew  very  well  what  she  was  about, 
for  she  practised  the  fascinating  art  daily  before  her  look¬ 
ing-glass. 

“  Yes,”  said  Arthur  once  more  to  himself,  “  she  is  evi¬ 
dently  very  fond  of  me  I  ”  and  the  notion  was  not  an  un- 

Eleasant  one  to  him.  If  he  had  only  seen  those  unpaid 
ills  in  the  waste-paper  basket  just  behind  his  chair,  he 
might  then  have  mare  accurately  gauged  the  pretty  widow’s 


fondnes?,  and  his  vanity  at  the  same  time  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  salutary  lesson.  He,  however,  felt  that  he  had 
possibly  lingered  long  enough  for  one  day  in  that  cosy 
room ;  so  he  shortly  afterwards  took  leave  of  his  hostess 
with  many  pretty  speeches  and  promises  to  come  again. 

And  when  she  had  smiled  her  affectionate  good-bys,  and 
the  street  door  was  safely  closed  upon  him,  Mrs.  Hetheridge 
clenched  her  small  hands  and  ground  her  white  teeth  in 
rage. 

« What  an  idiot  he  was  not  to  speak !  I  have  just 
wasted  that  luncheon  on  him.  He  is  no  more  good  than 
Punch,  he  can  only  eat  and  stare  and  say  nothing  ;  and  I 
gave  him  every  opportunity,  too.  Daylight  won’t  do,  evi¬ 
dently.  I  must  get  up  a  party  to  the  theatre,  and  see  if 
that  won’t  bring  him  to  the  point  a  little  quicker.  I  really 
can’t  hold  out  much  longer  unless  I  can  get  some  hope  of 
money  from  somewhere  1  ” 


That  same  evening  Arthur  Temple  sat  alone  in  Eaton 
Place  with  his  aunt,  Lady  Wilmer.  She  was  his  mother’s 
sister,  a  wealthy  widow  with  no  children,  and  Arthur  was 
naturally  her  heir.  But  she  had  no  intention  of  dying  for 
a  very  long  time  ;  she  was  a  handsome  dashing  woman 
still,  though  she  was  turned  fifty.  She  was  a  woman  full 
of  energy  and  life,  rather  fond  of  managing  and  meddling 
in  other  people’s  concerns,  all  from  the  best  and  most  good- 
natured  motives,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  be  otherwise  than  interested  in  her  nej)hcw’s  affairs; 
but  she  was  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  Arthur  took  her 
interference  and  advice  in  very  good  part.  She  had  one 
special  subject  of  attack  —  his  marriage.  She  was  always 
urging  matrimony  upon  him,  and  had  found  him  number¬ 
less  wives,  all  “  the  very  thing  ”  for  him  ;  but  all  of  which 
he  had  in  turn  declined  to  espouse.  She  was  on  her 
favorite  topic  again  to-night. 

“  You  know,  Arthur,  it  is  really  your  duty  to  marry ; 
you  have  knocked  about  the  world  quite  long  enough  — 
you  are  seven-and-twenty*.  If  you  don’t  marry  soon  you 
will  turn  into  a  confirmed  old  bachelor ;  you  are  old  in  your 
ways  now  ;  besides,  I  want  to  see  your  children  round  me 
before  I  die.” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  die  yet  awhile.  Aunt  Mary,”  said 
Arthur. 

“  No,  very  likely  not ;  but  for  all  that,  the  more  I  see  of 
your  children  the  better.” 

“  You  have  got  to  find  the  wife  first,  aunt.” 

“Well,  Arthur,  I  am  tired  of  suggesting  nice  girls  to 
you ;  you  seem  to  like  none  of  them.” 

“How  do  you  think  Mrs.  Hetheridge  would  do  for  a 
wife  ?  ”  said  Arthur,  with  a  half-smile,  as  if  the  idea 
amused  him. 

“  My  dear  boy,  the  very  thing  !  ”  cried  Lady  Wilmer, 
starling  up.  “  I  can’t  think  why  I  never  thought  of  her 
before  —  of  course  I  might  have  known  a  widow  would  suit 
you  much  better  than  a  young  girl.  (lirls  arc  so  milk-and- 
watery ;  I  knew  you  would  never  marry  a  girl.” 

A  strange  sort  of  look  passed  for  an  instant  over  Arthur 
Temple’s  face  before  he  answered  his  aunt  in  a  laughing 
Toice. 

“  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  aunt ;  I  only  thought  of  her  just 
this  minute.  I  lunched  with  her  to-day ;  she  gave  me  a 
perfect  little  lunch  and  a  pair  of  slippers  1  ” 

“  She  is  a  pretty  little  woman,  and  she  would  have  you 
directly.  I  always  say  you  can  have  any  woman  you  like. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask;  she  would  have  you, 
of  course.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  me,”  said  Arthur, 
thinking  bitterly  that  most  women  seemed  willing  enough 
to  marry  him  except  the  one  woman  in  the  world  he  cared 
to  marry. 

“  How  tiresome  that  1  have  settled  to  go  abroad  I  ”  said 
^dy  Wilmer.  “  I  might  have  had  her  stay  down  at  Bes- 
tingborough  for  Christmas,  and  you  should  have  come  too ; 
we  could  then  have  made  it  up  all  so  nicely.  If  you  will 
only  say  the  word,  Arthur,  I  declare  1  will  put  off  going  to 


Rome  now,  and  stay  at  home  to  help  you  through,  —  now 
shall  I  ?  ” 

“My  dear  aunt,  not  for  the,  world  1  ”  cried  Arthur, 
laughing.  “  If  I  wished,  I  could  see  Mrs.  Hetheridge  quite 
often  enough  for  the  purposes  of  love-making ;  besides,  I 
was  not  exactly  in  earnest  about  her.  Aunt  Mary,”  he 
added  suddenly,  coming  near  her  chair  and  taking  her 
hand.  “  I  don’t  think  I  can  marry  any  one  —  not  just  at 
present.  I  dare  say  I  may  some  years  hence,  just  because, 
as  you  say,  it  may  be  my  duty,  and  also  not  a  little  to  please 
you,  mv  dear,  kind  aunt.  In  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  if 
Mrs.  Hetheridge  is  not  snapped  up,  perhaps  I  may  think 
of  her  seriously,  as  you  say  she  might  very  probably  suit 
me  better  than  a  girl  —  but  don’t  say  anything  more  about 
marriage  to  me  just  now.” 

“  Something  has  happened  to  you,  Arthur,  I  know ;  you 
speak  in  such  an  odd  voice ;  won’t  you  tell  me  about  it, 
my  dear  boy  ?  ” 

“  There  is  nothing  much  to  tell.  Aunt  Mary ;  only  that 
some  months  ago  I  wished  to  marry  some  one  who  did  not 
wish  to  marry  me,”  said  Arthur,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  refused  you  ?  ”  cried  Lady 
Wilmer,  aghast. 

“  She  refused  to  marry  me.” 

“  But  what  could  she  be  about  ?  She  must  be  mad, 
Arthur.  Such  a  handsome  good  fellow  as  you,  and  backed 
up  by  such  a  place  as  Northley  —  why,  you  are  one  of  the 
best  matches  in  town  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  cared  much  about  that.” 

“  My  dear  boy,  surely  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Don’t  you  think  if  I  were  to  see  her,  and  have  a  little  talk 
to  her,  she  might  think  better  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Quite  impossible.” 

“  1  am  convinced  she  must  be  bitterly  regretting  her 
folly  by  this  time.  If  you  ask  her  again,  she  would  change 
her  mind.” 

“  I  dare  say  she  does  regret,  but  she  will  not  change  her 
mind,  and  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  do  so.  Say  no  more,  dear 
aunt.  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  about  it ;  only  1  thought 
1  must  let  you  know  why  marriage  is  impossible  to  me  just 
now,  or  you  would  think  me  unreasonably  obstinate.” 

Lady  Wilmer  went  to  bed  that  night  wringing  her 
hands. 

“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  bad  luck  to  be  sure  !  It  was 
bad  enough  his  not  caring  for  anybody ;  but  now  he  has 
got  an  unfortunate  attachment,  it  has  ^come  almost  hope¬ 
less.  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  prevented  this. 
AVhat  a  horrid  little  minx,  whoever  she  may  be  1  I  wonder 
who  on  earth  she  is  1  ” 

Men  and  women  have  different  ways  of  taking  their 
troubles.  Nelly  Deane  was  weeping  her  young  life  away, 
whilst  Arthur  Temple  was  flirting  with  Mrs.  Iletheridge. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  certain  amount  of  resentment 
against  Nelly  in  Arthur’s  mind.  She  had  treated  him 
badly,  and  he  was  sore  and  angry  as  well  as  unhappy  ;  he 
could  not  forgive  her  that  she  had  preferred  her  constancy 
to  John  Foster  to  the  love  he  had  offered  her,  and  be 
nursed  his  resentment  to  the  utmost.  If  he  forgave  her,  he 
would  love  her  again.  And  he  said  to  himself  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  love,  but  to  despise  and  forget  her  as  tjuickly 
as  possible. 

One  day  he  saw  John  Foster  in  the  street  coming 
towards  him,  and  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  that  he 
might  not  pass  him.  There  was  such  a  blind  rage  and 
hatred  at  his  heart,  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  couUl  mur¬ 
der  him.  What  was  this  man,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
come  between  his  darling  and  himself  V  forgetting  that  it 
was  he  who  in  the  first  instance  had  unconsciously  injured 
John  Foster. 

But  all  this  did  not  prevent  Arthur  Temple  from  loung¬ 
ing  away  his  time  much  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him.  lie  went  to  the  club  and  read  the  papers ;  he  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  dinner,  and  ate  very  good  dinners 
when  be  got  them  ;  and  he  passed  a  good  many  hours  in 
the  society  of  pretty  Mrs.  Hetheridge. 

He  bad  promised  to  stop  in  town  to  see  his  aunt  off  to 
Italy,  and  he  was  not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  be  there  ;  he 
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did  not  feel  inclined  for  tlie  merriment  and  the  large 
parties  of  any  of  the  country-houses  where  he  had  been 
asked  to  stay,  and  to  Nortbley  he  could  not  go. 

In  due  time.  Lady  Wilmer  started  .on  her  travels,  and 
her  nephew  went  down  to  Dover  to  see  her  off ;  then  came 
back  to  town,  and  the  house  in  Eaton  Place  being  shut  up, 
he  migrated  to  his  own  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street. 

Arthur  found  the  house  in  Mayfair  very  convenient,  and 
“  dropped  in  ”  upon  the  pretty  widow  oftencr  than  ever 
after  his  aunt’s  departure.  “  Lunches  to  Arthur  ”  became 
an  important  item  in  Mrs.  Hetheridge’s  household  ex¬ 
penditure.  Sometimes  she  took  him  down  to  the  club  in 
her  brougham  afterwards,  and  sometimes  she  called  for  him 
there  at  live  or  six  o’clock,  and  carried  him  back  to  dine 
and  spend  the  evening  with  her.  There  was  nobody  in 
town  to  noti(!e  all  this,  and  people  do  not  gossip  so  much 
in  December  as  they  do  in  J une. 

Notwithstanding  these  constant  meetings,  Arthur  Tem¬ 
ple  had  not  yet  given  any  indications  of  his  matrimonial 
intentions.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  began  to  despair.  It  was  the 
1st  of  January,  and  Madame  Dentellc’s  bill  came  in  again. 
It  was  no  consolation  to  her  at  all  that  Arthur  sent  her  a 
box  —  all  blue  satin  and  gold  —  filled  with  French  choco¬ 
late,  as  a  New  Year’s  gift. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  chocolate,  with  Madame  Dentelle’s 
£300  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  should  like  to  know  V  ”  she 
said,  shutting  the  box  up  ii)  disgust.  “  Here,  Punch,  you 
can  have  them.” 

Punch  had  a  weakness  for  chocolate-creams,  and  had  no 
objection  to  a  share  in  Arthur’s  present  to  his  mistress,  so 
he  licked  his  lips  and  wagged  his  tail  over  them  with  evi¬ 
dent  glee. 

“  Something  must  be  done,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hetheridge. 
“  I  am  reduced  to  my  last  shilling.”  She  stood  reflectively 
stroking  her  fair  hair  before  the  glass.  “  What  can  1  do  V 
I  can’t  propose  to  him,  and  yet  if  he  won’t  propose  to  me, 
there  is  no  other  course  left.” 

Suddenly  a  bright  idea  came  into  her  head,  and  she 
rang  the  bell. 

“  Order  the  brougham  at  once,  Thomas.  I  want  to  go 
out  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  drove  rapidly  to  Somerset  Street,  and 
stopped  before  a  door  on  which  was  a  large  brass  plate, 
announcing  to  the  world  that  Madame  Dentelle  resided 
within. 

“  Is  Madame  Dentelle  disengaged?  I  want  to  speak  to 
her,”  asked  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  running  up-stairs. 

The  young  woman  disappeared  to  summon  her  mistress, 
and  the  widow  was  left  alone.  There  were  fashion  books 
lying  on  the  table,  and  tempting  silks  and  satins  were 
strewed  about  over  the  chairs  and  sofas;  a  half-finished 
blue-silk  dress  lay  across  a  chair.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  was 
carefully  and  reverently  fingering  it,  when  Madame  Den¬ 
telle  came  in. 

“  You  wished  to  speak  to  me,  Mrs.  Hetheridge,”  said  that 
lady  somewhat  stiffly ;  “  no  doubt  about  the  account  that 
is  owing  ”  — 

“  Yes,  my  dear  Madame  Dentelle,  I  wanted  to  have  a 
little  private  talk  with  you.  Of  course  it  is  rather  incon¬ 
venient  to  me  to  pay  you  just  now.  Christmas  time  is 
alwiu's  an  inconvenient  time  to  every  one.” 

“Certainly,  ma’am;  1  know  that.  And  I  have  never 
objected  to  wait ;  but  if  you  could  pay  any  portion  of  it, 
I  should  be  glad ;  or  even  give  me  some  definite  idea  as  to 
when  you  would  be  able  to  settle  it.” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  my  shortly  being  able  to  pay  the 
whole  amount.  Of  course  it  is  a  family  arrangement,” 
continued  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  lowering  her  voice  with  an  air 
of  mysteiy,  “  entirely  private  at  present  —  not  a  soul  is  to 
be  told  as  yet  —  but  I  do  think  I  can  trust  you,  Madame 
Dentelle,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  you  that  I  should  tell 
you.  Of  course  1  can  depend  upon  your  secrecy  ?  ”  said 
the  widow  anxiously. 

*  “  Certainly,  ma’am,”  answered  the  dressmaker  with  cau¬ 

tion,  but  inwardly  filled  with  curiosity.  “  May  I  venture 
to  guess  that  you  are  going  to  be  married,  ma’am  ?  ” 


“  Yes  ;  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Madame  Dentelle ; 
that  is  it,”  said  the  widow,  wishing  she  could  get  up  a 
blush.  “  It  is  only  just  arranged,  and  we  don’t  wish  it 
talked  about.  So  you  see  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
about  your  bill.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Hetheridge,”  answered  the  dress¬ 
maker,  unbending  slightly,  but  still  cautious,  “  but  one  little 
thing  I  should  wish  to  know  —  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
—  because,  of  course,  that  makes  some  difference.” 

“  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  Temple  of  Northley,”  said  Mrs. 
Hetheridge,  this  time  with  a  perfectly  natural  and  very 
deep  blush. 

The  dressmaker’s  face  became  wreathed  in  smiles. 

“  Oh,  indeed,  ma’am  ;  Lady  Wilmer’s  nephew.  A  very 
fine  property,  I  have  heard.  I  am  sure,  ma’am,  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  you  most  heartily ;  and  pray  do  not  think  about  the 
small  account ;  that  can  wait  very  well.” 

“  Oh,  but  you  must  not  breathe  a  word  to  a  soul,  Madame 
Dentelle  ;  it  is  not  given  out  yet  to  any  one.” 

“  Certainly  not,  ma’am ;  I  quite  understand.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  wedding  orders,  ma’am.” 

“  Certainly  you  shall,  Madame  Dentelle,”  answered  the 
widow,  bowing  herself  out  as  quickly  as  the  could.  “  You 
shall  have  all  the  trousseau,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  I  could 
not  go  to  any  one  better.” 

“  Thank  you,  ma’am ;  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind. 
Here,  Miss  Smith,  run  and  open  the  door  for  Mrs.  Heth- 
eridge.” 

And  off  went  the  widow  triumphantly. 


Arthur  Temple  went  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Hetheridge  that 
evening.  He  found  her  in  the  most  incomprehensible 
mood.  She  was  silent  and  preoccupied;  she  sighed 
several  times,  and  coughed  incessantly.  He  could  make 
nothing  of  her  all  dinner-time.  After  dinner,  when  he 
had  lit  his  cigar,  and  they  were  sitting  cosily  over  the  fire, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh, — 

“  And  so  this  is  the  last  of  our  happy  evenings,  Ar¬ 
thur  1  ” 

“The  last — why  so?  You  are  not  ordered  away  for 
your  health,  are  you,  Mrs.  Hetheridge  ?  I  notice  your 
cough  is  bad  to  night.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  going  away.  I  don’t  think  about  my 
health,”  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  depression ; 
“  but,  Arthur,  it  is  my  duty  to  send  you  away.” 

“  Me  1  But  suppose  I  don’t  go  ?  ” 

“  I  am  an  unhappy,  lonely  woman,  Arthur ;  other  women 
have  men  to  take  care  of  them,  but  I  have  no  one ;  I  must 
take  care  of  myself.  And  something  has  happened;  1 
have  heard  something  to-day  that  has  shown  me  plainly 
that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on.” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  What  has  happened? 
What  have  you  heard  ?  ”  said  Arthur,  much  puzzled. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is.  Don’t  ask  me.  I  should 
die  of  shame  I  ”  she  cried,  covering  her  pretty  face  with 
her  hands.  “  It  is  too  dreadful ;  I  shall  never  get  over  it” 

“  But  I  insist  upon  knowing,”  exclaimed  Arthur,  getting 
interested. 

“  How  can  I  tell  you  1  It  was  dreadful  1  And  to  have 
such  a  thing  said  to  one  by  one’s  dressmaker  I  A  woman 
of  that  kind !  No  doubt  every  one  in  London  has  said 
the  same  I  Oh,  oh,  oh  1  ”  and  out  came  her  lace  handker¬ 
chief  and  a  succession  of  little  sobs. 

“  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  what  on  earth  is  it? 
What  did  the  dressmaker  say  that  has  disturbed  you  so 
much  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  How  shall  I  ever  look  you  in 
the  face  again  I  She  —  she  —  congratulated  me  1  ” 

“  Congratulated  you  1  What  about  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Arthur,  why  do  you  make  me  say  this  dreadful 
thing  ?  I  shall  die  of  it.  It  was  —  about  you.” 

“  About  me  t  ”  said  Arthur ;  and  then  there  was  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence,  during  which  Mrs.  Hetheridge  sobbed  in 
the  softest,  most  bewitching  manner  behind  her  lace 
handkerchief. 
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u  Do  }’ou  mean  to  f>ay  that  the  dressmaker  thought  you 
were  engaged  to  me  ?  ”  said  Arthur  at  last  in  a  puzzled 
Toice. 

“Yes.  Oh,  Arthur,  promise  to  go  away.  I  can’t  bear 
this  dreadful  scandal  I  ” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  I  am  truly  distressed.  I 
hsve  been  a  most  selfish  brute  to  have  got  you  into  this 
scrape  unawares.  At  any  rate,  I  will  say  good-night  to 
jou  now,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  come  to-morrow 
morning,  when  you  are  calmer,  and  we  will  talk  this  mat¬ 
ter  over.” 

Arthur  rose  to  go.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  only  said,  “  Oh,  oh, 
oh!”  buried  hermce  in  the  cushions,  and  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  The  instant  he  was  gone  she  jumped  up, 
caught  Punch  in  her  arms,  and,  much  to  that  unhappy 
animal’s  discomfiture,  danced  round  and  round  the  room 
with  him  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  “  Hurrah, 
Punch  I  I  have  done  it  this  time.  He  will  come  to  the 
scratch  to-morrow  morning  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Clara 
Hetheridge.  I  have  got  him  safe  now.  He  can’t  possibly 
escape.  He  is  rather  a  mulT,  certainly.  Any  other  man 
would  have  done  it  at  once  ;  but  never  mind,  he  will  think 
of  it  all  night,  and  surrender  in  the  morning.  What  a 
happy  thought  that  was  1  You  shall  have  all  the  choc¬ 
olate-creams,  Punch,  as  your  share  of  the  spoil.” 

Arthur  Temple,  meanwhile,  was  walking  home  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  of  mind.  “  I  have  got  that  poor  little 
woman  into  a  scrape  by  my  selfishness,”  he  said  to  himself. 

“  I  ought  in  honor  to  marry  her.  I  can  see  she  feels  this 
horrid  gossip  dreadfully,  she  is  so  sensitive.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  and  ray  aunt  would  be  very 
pleased.  I  never  can  care  for  any  one  again,  so  I  might  j 
as  well  marry  her  as  any  one  else,  if  I  am  to  marry  at  all.  i 
1  would  rather  not  have  had  to  do  it  just  yet;  but,  after  ^ 
all,  it  doesn’t  much  signify.  If  I  can’t  have  the  only  | 
woman  I  care  for,  nothing  else  really  matters  ;  and  Mrs.  | 
Hetheridge  is  fond  of  me,  I  can  see.”  How  easily  a  man  ; 
can  be  gulled  by  a  pretty  woman  who  flatters  his  vanity  1 
Arthur  Temple  reached  Jermyn  Street  with  the  resolution 
that  he  would  not  make  up  his  mind  till  the  next  morning; 
he  would  think  of  it  all  night,  and  decide  by  daylight. 
But  he  felt  that  if  he  returned  to  Mayfair  in  the  morning 
there  was  but  one  course  of  action  open  to  him ;  he  must 
I  ask  Mrs.  Hetheridge  to  be  his  wife.  If  he  found  he  could  | 
not  do  that,  he  must  write  her  a  civil  note  excusing  him-  | 
self  from  going  to  see  her,  and  that  he  felt  she  would  inter-  | 
pret  rightly’.  “  Yes,  1  will  wait  till  to-morrow  to  decide,”  ! 
ne  settled  finally  as  he  went  up  to  bed.  ! 

“Any  letters,  James?”  asked  Mr.  Temple  of  his  valet,  j 
when  he  brought  in  his  hot  water  the  following  morning.  j 
“  Two  letters,  sir,”  answered  the  man,  putting  them  on  i 
the  table  by  hb  bedside.  Arthur  took  them  up  leisurely’.  : 
The  first  was  from  Lady  Wilmer;  she  had  got  as  far  as 
Nice,  and  was  staying  there  for  a  few  days.  “  Mrs. 
Howard  is  here  with  her  two  daughters,”  she  wrote ; 
“such  nice,  pretty  girls;  either  of  them  would  do  for  you, 
Arthur,  but  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  my  telling  you  about 
them.  They  are  going  on  to  Rome,  and  if  you  could  join 
me  later,  you  might  see  them  for  yourself ;  but  1  had  al¬ 
most  rather  you  looked  up  Mrs.  Hetheridge.  If  only  you 
would,  my  dear  boy,  and  tried  to  forget  that  tiresome 
young  woman  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  refuse  you,  you 
would  give  me  so  much  pleasure.” 

The  other  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Church,  the  housekeeper 
It  Northley.  She  always  wrote  to  him  every  month  when 
he  was  away,  to  let  him  know  how  things  were  going  on. 

;  “  The  workmen  were  repairing  the  roof  of  the  west  wing,” 
•he  said.  “  The  gardeners  were  levelling  the  turf  walk  by 
the  rosery.  They  had  been  stopped  by  the  frost ;  but  now 
the  weather  was  mild  again  they  had  gone  back  to  work. 

I  She  had  had  a  good  dusting  of  all  the  library  books  last 
*eek,  and  got  them  back  in  their  places  again.  One  of 
the  under-keepers  had  sprained  his  knee,  and  she  had  had 
to  send  the  laundry-maid  away  for  flightiness.  There  was 
00  other  news,”  wrote  Mrs.  Church,  “  except  that  she  had 
wd  that  Mr.  John  Foster’s  wedding-day  was  fixed  for 
Thursday  week,  the  7th.” 


Arthur  Temple  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rang  the  bell 
violently. 

“  Pack  me  some  things  at  once,  James ;  I  am  going 
down  to  Northley  by  the  10.50  train.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Did  you  wish  me  to  go  too  ?  ” 

“No;  I  will  go  alone.  I  don’t  know  how  long  I  shall 
stay ;  I  will  send  for  you  if  I  want  you.” 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  hasty  line  to  the  little  widow. 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  —  I  am  most  unexpectedly 
and  suddenly  called  out  of  town  to-day.  I  am  very  sorry  not 
to  see  you  before  1  go,  but  I  have  only  just  time  to  catch 
the  train.  I  don’t  know  how  long  I  shall  be  away,  but 
will  let  you  know  when  I  return. 

“  Yours  sincerely,  Arthur  Temple.” 

This  he  directed  to  be  taken  at  once  to  Mrs.  Hetheridge, 
and  then  he  jumped  into  a  hansom  and  was  driven  off  to 
the  station.  The  note  was  duly  delivered  and  read.  And 
it  is  but  charitable  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  sensations  of 
that  unhappy  little  scheming  widow  as  she  perused  it,  and 
gathered  therefrom  that  her  cause  was  well-nigh  hopeless. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  name  in  literature  which  has 
been  more  repandu  in  the  world  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  none  which  conveys  more  lively  recollections  of 
amusement  and  frolic,  of  breathless  story-telling  and 
equally  breathless  interest,  of  boundless  invention  and 
daring  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  probability,  than  the 
name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Nowhere 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  has  such  a  flood  of  story  poured 
through  the  world  as  from  the  lips  of  the  half-African 
Frenchman,  the  wild,  lavish,  extravagant,  and  headlong 
genius,  whose  very  prodigality  has  been  made  an  argu¬ 
ment,  of  the  strangest  kind,  against  him.  Perhaps  the 
present  generation  has  so  far  lost  the  first  impression  of 
the  Mousquetaires’  wonderful  adventures,  as  to  associate 
the  name  more  distinctly  with  those  volumes  of  “delicate  ” 
analysis  and  philosophical  immorality,  beyond  the  reach 
of  decency  or  shame,  by  which  his  son  has  earned  some¬ 
thing  which,  nowadays,  is  considered  reputation.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  place  the  fame  of  our  old  favorite, 
bizarre  as  was  his  life,  and  multitudinous  as  is  the  literary 
scandal  current  about  him,  upon  the  same  level.  Dumas 
p'ere  and  Dumas  Jib  are  as  different  as  are  this  rude  but 
hopeful  earth  and  an  ob.scene  hell.  The  first  has  sinned 
much,  against  every  standard,  but  has  done  so  by  accident, 
by  fits  and  starts,  by  the  impulse  of  high  spirits  and  natural 
impetuosity.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has  never  been 
depraved,  only  indifferent,  in  a  historical  way,  to  moral 
evil.  But  to  the  other,  moral  evil  is  all  that  life  contains 
of  interest;  it  is  the  staple  of  his  thought,  the  inspiration 
of  his  fancy.  In  all  the  round  of  human  existence  there  is 
nothing  which  attracts  him,  nothing  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  comment,  and  the  analysis  for  which  he  is 
famous,  but  the  infamous  varieties  of  unclean  passion,  and 
the  base  intrigues  of  sensuality.  The  wholesome  open-air 
daylight  world,  which  is  full  of  wholesome  work  and 
human  affections,  counts  for  nothing  with  this  author.  For 
I  him  the  world  means  the  chamber  of  a  courtesan,  and  life 
I  a  succession  of  miserable  and  sickening  excitements  ap- 
j  propriate  to  such  a  mine  en  scene.  Indeed,  the  very  worst 
,  accusation  that  can  be  brought  against  the  father,  is  that 
which  accuses  him  of  having  helped  to  produce  the  literary 
development  represented  by  his  son.  This  accusation 
I  seems  to  us  as  untrue  as  it  is  unjust.  We  are  told  that 
I  the  appetite  which  has  become  jaded  by  the  breathless,  but 
!  real,  and  mostly  innocent,  sensationalism  of  the  older 
,  writer,  requires  the  still  higher  excitement  of  those  elabo- 
;  rate  details  of  vice  furnished  by  the  younger,  to  content  it 
after  the  fare  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed,  and  that 
I  consequently  the  “  Dame  aux  Camellias  ”  is  the  natural 
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result  of  the  “  Trois  Mousqiietairea.”  In  this  way,  strain¬ 
ing  the  argument  a  little,  Miss  Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  might  be  said  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  one  of 
the  purest  and  soundest  of  human  intelligences  —  the  great 
mind  of  Walter  Scott ;  a  sequence  which  we  entirely  re¬ 
ject.  If,  then,  there  should  be  any  youthful  reader  to 
t.'hom.  unhappily,  the  name  of  the  old  romancer  has  be¬ 
come  identified  with  that  of  the  so-called  moralist,  the 
historian-in-chief  of  all  the  detestable  nuances  of  vice,  the 
favorite  of  a  public  which  we  in  our  ignorance  accept  as 
representing  France,  though  it  represents  nothing  but  the 
weakness,  misery,  and  shame  of  that  much-tried  country  — 
let  him  learn  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  spirit  infinitely 
better,  brighter,  and  more  genial,  the  old  Dumas,  faultiest 
of  men  and  authors,  most  extravagant  spendthrift  of  brain 
and  purse  alike,  the  brilliant,  headlong,  vain,  friendiv,  and 
foolish  man  of  letters,  who  was  the  parable  of  his  time  — 
to  whom,  perhaps,  we  can  give  but  little  respectful  homage, 
but  to  whom  we  owe  more  innocent  amusement  than  to 
almost  any  other  writer  of  his  generation. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that  in  saying 
this  we  are  setting  up  Alexandre  Dumas  as  a  model  writer, 
or  recommending  his  works  as  a  moral  regimen  for  the 
young.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intention.  All 
that  we  venture  to  assert  is,  that  ho  is  purity  itself  and 
good  taste  itself  in  comparison  with  the  more  recent,  and 
much  more  pretentious  school  of  fiction  which  has  openly 
dedicated  itself  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  vice,  and 
which  is  generally  meant  when  the  contemptuous  phrase 
“French  novel ’’drops  from  British  lips.  Barring  a  few 
pages,  or  a  few  chapters,  the  story  of  the  “  Trois  Mousque- 
taires,”  with  its  many  sequels,  conveys  as  little  harm  as 
any  outspoken  made  novel,  written  with  no  moral  purpose, 
can  do;  and  its  peculiar  force  and  attraction,  the  real 
charm  it  has  for  its  readers,  turns  upon  no  equivocal  senti¬ 
ment,  nor  excitement  of  passion,  but  on  the  charming 
sweep  of  adventure,  the  unfailing  flow  of  incident,  the 
incredible  valor,  the  manly  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  and 
the  endless  drolleries  of  its  band  of  heroes.  It  is  a  story 
made  up  of  sensation,  but  of  sensations  well-nigh  as  inno¬ 
cent  as  those  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe.”  We  confess  that  it 
is  with  difflculty  that  we  can  imagine  the  character  of 
mind  which  would  be  harmed  by  the  society  of  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis.  Messrs.  Peudennis  and  Warrington 
would  scarcely  be  safe  company  for  so  delicate  an  intelli¬ 
gence.  Neither  is  there  an^’tbing  in  the  wonderful  com¬ 
plications  of  “  Monte  Christo  ”  which  need  alarm  the 
moralist.  The  difference  of  atmosphere  between  these 
productions  of  thirty  years  since,  and  those  of  the  Dumas 
of  this  day,  is  indeed  as  remarkable  as  anything  we  know 
in  literature.  The  one  all  hearty,  joyous,  and  outspoken  ; 
the  other  serious,  sentimental,  vile :  the  one  with  no  pur- 

fose  in  the  world  but  that  of  amusing  his  readers  —  and 
imself  —  for  it  is  evident  Dumas  enjoyed  his  own  head¬ 
long  career,  his  own  fun  and  endless  fancy,  as  much  as  any 
one  of  his  .audience ;  the  other  solemnly  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  self-assumed  wisdom,  instructing  and  reforming 
—  Heaven  save  the  mark  I  —  his  unfortunate  country,  by 
perpetual  illustration  of  her  vices.  But  though  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  elder  Dumas  not  to  indicate  most  strongly 
this  fundamental  difference,  and  though  we  should  be  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  the  French  novel  come  back  even  so  far  as  to 
his  level,  and  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  returning  health  and 
amendment,  yet  we  do  not  take  upon  us  the  dangerous 
responsibility  of  answering  for  Dumas  as  a  moral  teacher. 
He  was  not  a  teacher  of  any  description.  He  was  a  teller 
of  stories  —  the  very  laureate  of  action  and  adventure ; 
but  in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  he  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  showed  the  moral  perversity  of  preferring  one  which 
necessitated  disimssion  of  vice.  When  it  came  in  his  way 
he  recorded  it  carelessly  as  he  would  have  reconled  any 
other  accidental  circumstance,  without  protest,  but  without 
enjoyment.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  more. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  in  one  of  those  pauses  of 
mournfulest  silence  which  came  after  the  tempest  of  the 
roaring  guns,  in  the  late  dire  extremity  of  France,  that 
the  news  of  Dumas’  death  came  in  curiously  and  strangely 
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like  a  homely  note  of  the  old  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  vio. 
lent  and  martial  strain  of  the  new.  Dead!  there  were 
thousands  dead  or  dying  just  then  whose  lives  probably 
were  of  greater  worth,  and  whose  end  was  more  noble- 
but  the  name  of  the  old  story-teller,  the  vieux  farceur,  ran 
over  all  the  world  with  a  strange  and  pathetic  recalling  of 
the  past,  a  return  as  to  something  ended  forever,  in  which 
we,  too,  once  had  our  peaceful  part  like  others.  He  died 
in  a  lull  of  the  fighting,  poor  old  man,  worn  out  with  work 
and  commotion.  We  remember  the  indignant  remarks 
made  in  a  distinguished  French  family,  one  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  a  man  of  European  fame,  had  died  shortly  before, 
touching  the  meagre  and  brief  mention  given  by  the 
Times  of  the  death  of  their  illustrious  kinsman— a 
great  statesman  and  orator ;  while  the  same  journal  spent 
columns  upon  a  notice  of  Dumas  the  raconteur,  Dumas  the 
Bohemian,  whom  his  generation  had  ridiculed  as  much  as 
they  had  applauded,  and  whose  hooks  were  shut  out  from 
all  such  virtuous,  noble  houses.  The  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion  were  natural  enough,  but  so  was  the  fact  that  called 
them  forth.  Dumas’  claim  upon  our  notice  was  not  like 
that  of  a  statesman.  His  name  directed  us  altogether 
away  from  that  hot  and  horrible  stream  of  war,  and  from 
all  the  devious  channels  through  which  it  had  been  fed. 
Whatever  our  opinion  might  be  on  the  part  taken  by  this 
man  and  that  in  the  stormy  national  life,  which  had  at 
last  been  engulfed  in  so  grand  a  catastrophe,  our  opinion 
of  Monte  Christo  and  D’Artagnan  belonged  to  a  diflerent 
category  of  sentiment.  We  heard  of  him  again  with  a 
smile  —  his  very  name  was  a  relief  to  the  jaded  attention. 
Was  he  dead?  we  gave  him  a  gentle  sigh,  a  passing  re¬ 
gret;  we  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Great 
events  were  hurrying  upon  each  other,  too  swiftly  to  se¬ 
cure  much  notice,  but  upon  this  private  event  our  minds 
dwelt  with  a  certain  grateful  sense  of  relief  as  well  as  of 
regret.  Thus  he  went  out  of  the  world  amid  blare  of 
trumpet  and  sound  of  guns,  in  the  midst  of  a  commotion 
more  tremendous  than  any  he  had  ever  rendered  into 
story ;  and  the  sound  of  the  well-known  name  which  had 
such  very  different  associations,  and  the  tranijuil  sorrow 
for  an  old  man’s  death,  gave  us  a  sort  of  consolation,  as  of 
the  ordiniiry  tenor  of  human  existence  still  holding  on 
through  all,  amid  the  tragic  horror  of  the  great  crisis, 
which  seemed  to  annihilate  everything  that  belonged  to 
life’s  common  strain. 

But  if  Dumas’  death  thus  called  forth  our  sympathy, 
he  has  a  still  better  right  to  that  sympathy  now.  A  thing 
has  happened  to  him  which  fortunately  does  not  happen 
to  all  men,  as  death  does.  The  biography  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  been  written  in  English;  his  life  has  been 
taken,  as  it  were,  feloniously  and  cruelly  after  his  death. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  in  two  large  volumes, 
and  issued  with  all  the  solemnity  of  size  and  apparent 
importance.  It  is  about  Dumas’  follies,  his  fibs,  his  va- 
porings,  and  the  follies,  fibs,  and  vaporings  of  the  French 
nation  in  general,  than  which  there  is  at  present  no  more 
fruitful  and  popular  subject  for  the  genus  penny-a-liner 
(or  guinea-a-liner,  it  does  not  matter  which).  We  confess, 
for  our  own  parts,  that,  whether  in  the  solemn  columns  of 
our  leading  journal,  or  in  the  triflingest  of  broadsheets, 
this  ea.sy  and  universal  topic  has  become  intensely  tiresome 
to  us ;  and  that  out  of  pure  opposition  to  the  tedious  re¬ 
iteration  of  the  crowd,  we  are  ready  to  protest  (as  indeed 
some  closer  observers  have  already  done),  that  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  France  are  in  reality  the  most  serious,  steady,  and 
matter-of-fact  population  in  the  world.  France  may  have 
fallen  very  low ;  certainly  she  has  descended  in  material 
fame  and  prestige ;  but  to  see  every  miserable  scribbler 
exercise  his  small  wit  upon  her  national  characteristics, 
and  stick  his  cowardly  little  shaft  into  her  in  her  downfall, 
is  more  than  our  equanimity  can  bear.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  abuse  France  and  her  character,  and  all  her 
actions  of  every  description ;  to  conclude  that  she  does  not 
know  her  own  business  in  the  least ;  that  we  are  infinitely 
better  informed  than  she  is  as  to  her  most  intimate  com 
cerns;  and  that  because  she  has  fallen  upon  that  period 
of  national  ill-luck  which  comes  to  all  countries  now  and 
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then,  therefore  we  are  all  free  to  sermonize  and  to  sneer, 
gnd  to  assure  the  whole  world  that  we  always  knew  how 
it  ‘would  be,  that  “  it  is  just  like  her,”  and  that  so  it  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  the 
many  accomplished  Englishmen  who  sees  through  France, 
end  is  prepared  at  any  moment  to  point  out  her  imbecili¬ 
ties;  and  with  this  general  fitness  for  the  task  of  writing 
a  Frenchman’s;  life,  he  has  besides  a  thorough  contempt 
for  that  individual  Frenchman,  and  the  liveliest  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  “showing  up”  his  imperfections  to  the  world. 
Thus  prepared  for  his  work  he  carries  it  out  manfully, 
without  hesitation  or  discouragement.  It  is  a  new  way, 
we  confess,  of  writing  biography — which  art,  up  to  this 
time,  has  perhaps  been  too  apt  to  call  forth  a  warm  feel¬ 
ing  of  partisanship,  a  general  siding  with  one’s  hero,  and 
inclination  to  explain  away  his  faults  and  account  for  his 
weaknesses  when  those  faults  and  weaknesses  could  not 
be  altogether  denied.  The  other  mode  of  treatment  pos¬ 
sesses  novelty  at  least,  if  no  other  attraction ;  but  it  has 
this  disadvantage  in  the  present  case,  that  the  world  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  Dumas,  and  but  little  of  his  biog¬ 
rapher;  and  that,  consetfuently,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s 
easy  superiority  and  sense  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  pull 
his  subject  to  pieces,  is  more  apt  to  fill  the  reader  with  a 
mixture  of  indignation  and  amusement  than  with  more 
admiring  feelings.  Had  the  positions  been  reversed  — 
had  any  chance  wind  of  fame  wafted  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
into  regions  of  notability,  where  Alexandre  Dumas  could 
have  caught  sight  of  him,  and  made  him  into  a  book,  we 
might  have  accepted  the  tone  of  it  as  natural.  In  the 
actual  circumstances,  the  book  is  a  simple  impertinence, 
and  unworthy,  on  its  own  merits,  of  any  literary  notice 
whatever.  We  accept  it  merely  as  an  occasion  for  recall¬ 
ing  the  strange,  wild,  energetic,  amusing  figure  of  the  old 
romancer,  before  all  personal  recollection  of  it  has  vanished 
from  the  world. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  Du¬ 
mas.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  present  writer  remembers 
to  have  .assisted  at  one  of  the  “  Conferences  ”  with  which, 
in  his  old  age,  he  amused  the  Parisian  public.  Age  had 
paled  his  swarthy  countenance,  and  made  his  negro  shock 
of  hair  white — a  change  which  took  away,  we  presume, 
much  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearance.  We  forget 
what  was  his  subject  —  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  chapter  of  rec¬ 
ollections  from  his  own  eventful  and  stirring  life —  but 
the  chief  point  in  his  lively  talk  was  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  his  father,  the  revolutionary  General  Dumas,  — 
a  story  which  probably  would  be  somewhat  gross  for  an 
English  audience,  but  which  in  Paris  everybody  laughed 
at  frankly.  With  the  broad  fun  of  a  schoolboy,  his  round 
lace  twinkling  with  laughter,  the  raconteur  narrated  the 
arrest  of  a  spy,  who,  as  a  last  resource,  to  escape  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Republican  soldiers,  sivallowed  his  dispatches  ! 
We  will  not  attempt  to  recall  any  details  of  a  story  scarcely 
suitable  for  these  pages,  but  the  reader  will  divine  the  bold¬ 
ness  yet  the  lightness  with  which  Dumas  skirted  the  Iwr- 
ders  of  permissible  license,  and  told  his  laughable  but  coarse 
lie  without  any  actual  grossi'erete.  His  pride  in  his  parent¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  many  faults  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  it  is 
one  for  which  —  at  least  in  the  case  of  his  father  —  most 
English  readers  will  forgive  him.  He  was  descended  from 
agentleman  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  made  a  marquis,  and 
did  even  at  one  period  of  his  life  assume,  or  make  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  assuming,  the  title,  to  which,  barring  a  doubt  as 
to  his  father’s  legitimacy,  never  proved  one  way  or  the 
other,  he  would  seem  to  have  had  a  perfect  right.  The 
frther  himself,  however,  was  more  interesting  than  any 
Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
^t  soldiers  of  the  Republic —  a  hero  as  daring  as  any  in 
his  son’s  romances,  but  unfortunate  —  and  died  neglected 
tn  the  village  where  he  had  married  a  woman  of  the  peo- 
pl*,  under  the  ban  of  Napoleon’s  displeasure;  embittered 
Md  broken-hearted  by  the  scorns  of  office  and  the  deser¬ 
tion  of  friends,  as  unhappily,  other  brave  but  unfriended 
soldiers  of  fortune  have  been  known  to  do  before  him.  He 
died  while  bis  son  was  still  a  child,  and  the  Imy  had  to 
s^ggle  into  notice  unassisted,  his  mother’s  family  being 


poor  and  undistinguished.  How  he  did  this  may  be  seen 
in  his  own  memoirs,  or,  by  those  to  whom  the  memoirs  are 
not  handy,  or  who  distrust  the  romancist’s  own  account  of 
his  successes,  in  the  very'  unflattering  and  contemptuous 
narrative  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Dumas  leaped  into 
notoriety  by  means  of  his  dramas,  the  first  literary  vein  he 
struck,  which  brought  him  much  applause  and  some  money, 
and  launched  him  wildly  into  that  protligal  and  heedless 
life  of  Paris,  which  shows  in  stronger  colors  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  the  frugal  and  thrifty  national  life  of  France  than 
it  would  do  on  our  more  general  level  of  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  and  self-indulgence.  All  the  follies  Dumas  did  —  his 
shiftiness,  his  unbounded  expenditure,  his  reckless  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  public,  his  feats  of  travel  and  diplomacy,  his 
vanity,  his  splendor,  the  palace  he  built  and  lived  in  like  a 
true  Monte  Christo,  his  insatiable  thirst  for  money  and  con¬ 
tinual  need  of  it  even  at  his  climax  of  wealth,  —  are  all  to 
be  found,  set  down  in  malice,  in  the  volumes  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  is  not  much  in  this  meteoric  existence, 
perhaps,  which  the  world  need  care  to  remember.  He  h.ad 
some  of  the  virtues  of  the  prodigal  along  with  all  the  un¬ 
satisfactoriness  of  that  character,  and  came  to  be  a  kind  of 
literary  Jeremy  Diddler  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  as  is 
unfortunately  too  common.  Extreme  ease  of  production  (his 
detractors  say  the  extremest  ease  —  since  it  was  not  he 
who  worked  but  others  for  him)  and  a  constant  market  for 
all  the  wares  he  could  produce,  demoralized  the  fertilest  of 
romancers.  His  brain  became  the  true  Monte  Christo,  the 
reservoir  of  most  salable  jewels,  which  was  more  inex¬ 
haustible  than  any  pirate’s  hoard.  That  he  should  in  his 
reckless  sense  of  power  have  embroiled  himself  with  com¬ 
peting  editors,  and  pledged  himself  for  feuilletons  innumer¬ 
able,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  other  contracts,  sometimes 
to  the  injury  of  personal  honor,  and  beyond  all  hope  of 
keeping  his  word,  seems  natural  enough.  For  nothing  can 
tell  more  strongly  against  all  intellectual  economy  or  thrift 
of  power  than  this  sense  of  the  capacity  to  be  always 
doing,  along  with  the  certainty  of  ready  and  immediate 
pecuniary  recompense  for  all  one  does.  Dumas’  im¬ 
mense  popularity  might  have  overcome  the  restraints  of 
freedom  even  in  a  mind  more  sober  and  mo<lerate  ;  and  in 
one  inaccessible  to  all  the  arguments  of  prudence,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  sobriety,  it  may  be  understood  what  a  career  of 
intellectual  (to  say  nothing  of  external)  riot,  the  triumph¬ 
ant  writer  was  tempted  to  plunge  into ;  and  he  resisted  no 
temptation  which  came  to  him  in  this  fbrm. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  was  over  forty,  and  had 
reached  the  full  force  and  maturity  of  middle  age,  that  he 
hit  upon  that  vein  of  fiction  which  produced  for  him  his 
greatest  reputation  and  reward.  We  can  only  use  words 
which  express  the  utmost  caprice  of  chance  when  wo  tell 
the  story  of  Dumas’  triumphs.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  was  by  solid  plan  or  preparation  that  he 
began  his  wonderful  succession  of  romances.  Pure  hazard 
guiding  him,  as  (to  S()eak  lightly)  it  guided  the  first  man 
who  “  struck  ile,”  or  he  who  found  the  first  scrap  of  gold  at 
the  diggings,  he  lighted  upon  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
fiction  from  which  such  a  Hood  was  to  come.  Even  in  its  very 
first  beginnings  this  stream  seems  to  have  had  the  force  of 
a  torrent.  The  “  Trois  Mousquetaires,”  we  are  told,  and 
“Monte  Christo,”  both  appeared  in  one  year — 1844  —  and 
took  the  world  absolutely  by  storm,  by  surprise,  driving 
the  public  into  wild  interest  and  excitement  before  it  had 
time  to  think  or  inquire  why.  The  chance  was  in  every 
respect  a  happy  one  ;  for  amid  all  the  wealfh  of  French 
fiction,  the  place  of  the  improvisatore,  the  headlong, 
breathless  story-teller,  had  never,  we  think,  been  filled  be¬ 
fore  since  the  day  of  the  jongleurs  and  wandering  trouba¬ 
dours.  Nowhere  h.as  fiction  occupied  a  more  important 
place  than  in  modern  France,  or  drawn  to  its  development 
so  many  powerful  intellects.  No  Englishman  that  we  know 
of  has  drawn  with  jMjncil  so  keen  and  diamond-pointed  the 
mysteries  of  human  motive  and  thought,  the  terrible  gulf 
of  human  weakness,  as  Balzac  has  done,  with  a  pitiless 
power  and  clear-sightedness  which  make  us  hate  while  we 
admire ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  romance,  the  dramatic  representation  of  senti- 
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ment  and  emotion,  a  more  splendid  development  than  it  I 
has  attained  in  the  hands  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Georges  j 
Sand.  None  of  these  great  masters  of  art  can  be  called 
moral  writers.  The  first  is,  at  the  best,  historically  impar-  ; 
tial,  setting  forth  good  and  evil  —  the  two  difierent  sides  of  I 
the  picture  —  with  the  calm  of  a  spectator  as  little  affected 
by  the  contrast  between  vice  and  virtue  as  by  that  which  j 
exists  between  black  hair  and  blond,  blue  eyes  or  brown  ' 
—  an  indifference  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  essen-  ! 
tial  to  the  perfection  of  art,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  ! 
little  favorable  to  true  art  as  it  is  to  the  moral  atmosphere  , 
of  literature. 

These  higher  places  of  fiction  were,  however,  occupied  by  | 
writers  who  as  yet  have  had  no  rivals,  and  with  whom  the  | 
genius  of  Dumas  was  quite  unable  to  cope.  Analysis  of  ' 
character,  profound  reflection  upon  the  enigmas  of  life,  I 
studies  of  human  passion,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  i 
man,  were  subjects  altogether  out  of  his  way.  But  with  a  ! 
sudden  inspiration,  true  as  it  was  spontaneous,  he  seized  : 
upon  the  primitive  tale  which  was  in  his  way.  No  moral,  ! 
no  meaning,  no  thread  of  purpose  was  necessary  to  him.  ' 
With  the  perseverance  and  longue  haleine  of  Scheherazade 
herself,  but  with  infinitely  more  levity  and  joyousness  of 
intention,  he  plunged  into  the  wide  and  open  infinity  of  in¬ 
vention,  feeling  the  world  before  him,  and  recognizing  no  ] 
moral  or  historical  tether,  no  law  of  probability,  to  hinder  | 
his  free  march,  no  restraint  of  law  or  nature. 

All  such  limits  disappear  before  him  as  before  the  im-  I 
provisatore  on  the  Neapolitan  shore,  or  the  Arab  story-  i 
teller,  the  repository  of  all  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  East.  ; 
It  is  not  from  the  modern  inspiration  of  fiction,  but  from  ! 
this  wild  source  of  boundless  adventure  and  incident,  that  j 
he  draws  his  power.  He  appeals  not  to  the  deeper  princi-  ! 
pies  of  nature  in  his  hearers,  nor  to  their  symj)athy  with 
the  struggles  of  heart  and  soul,  the  complications  of  will 
and  passion,  which  are  the  true  subjects  of  poetry ;  but  to 
that  which  is  most  universal  in  us,  the  intellectual  quality 
(if  it  can  be  justly  called  intellectual  at  all)  which  most 
entirely  pervades  humanity,  which  is  common  to  the  child  i 
and  the  sage,  the  simplest  and  the  most  educated  —  that 
primitive  curiosity  and  thirst  for  story  without  which  man  i 
would  scarcely  be  man.  Nothing  is  too  low  in  intelligence, 
nothing  too  young  in  years,  to  share  this  lively  and  whole¬ 
some  tendency  of  the  mind.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
highest  mental  ambition,  and  contributes  to  the  success  of  . 
the  loftiest  efforts,  but  is  in  itself  the  possession  of  the  com-  1 
monest,  the  lowliest,  the  foolishest  of  mankind.  When  we  ! 
say  that  Dumas  took  advantage  of  this  quality,  we  do  not  I 
mean  to  imply  that  he  availed  himself  by  calculation  of  the  ! 
most  universal  of  human  sentiments,  or  chose  among  other  { 
intellectual  paths  this  one  wild  byway  which  leads  by  a  ! 
short  cut  to  that  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame  where  the  I 
garlands  are  readiest  of  access,  though  quickest  to  fade.  ' 
No  such  wise  calculation  was  in  the  mind  of  the  raconteur. 
He  seized  upon  the  vacant  place  by  mere  instinct,  being  ' 
capable  to  fill  it.  He  sprang  upon  the  stage  in  a  lucky  mo-  | 
ment  by  chance  —  and  finding  out  all  at  once,  without  ' 
warning,  what  he  could  do,  forthwith  did  it,  without  once  ' 
pausing  to  think.  | 

We  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  gossip  and  all 
the  solemn  literary  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  real  authorship  of  Dumas’  works.  To  us  the  contro¬ 
versy  seems  at  once  trumpery  and  artificial  in  the  highest 
degree.  With  every  inclination  to  believe  in  the  generosity 
of  human  n.ature,  we  confess  we  are  altogether  unable  to 
understand  how  Matjuet,  Bourgeois,  &  Co.,  who,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  were  the  r<‘al  authors  of  his  books,  should 
have  kept  silent  and  in  the  background,  allowing  Dumas, 
to  whom  they  were  bound  by  no  special  tie,  to  reap  the 
immense  profit  and  the  overwhelming  glory  of  works  which 
were  really  theirs.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible  and  incredible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  man  who  under  the  name  of 
Dumas  produced  the  “  Trois.Mousquetaires,”  should  in  his 
own  name,  at  a  very  brief  interval  of  time,  have  produced 
only  the  most  mediocre  of  novels  —  books  which  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends  were  never  heard  ofi  and 
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which  the  public  received  with  contemptuous  silence  and 
indifference.  With  these  two  undeniable  facts  to  contend 
against,  we  know  no  possibility  of  proving,  by  any  ordinary 
human  law  of  evidence,  that  these  nameless  collaborateurs, 
dull  in  their  own  works,  and  only  brilliant  in  his,  have  a 
right  to  share  the  fame  of  the  great  story-teller,  however 
much  they  may  have  helped  him,  or  contributed  to  his  suc¬ 
cess.  The  virtues  of  self-renunciation,  and  a  Christian 
humility  which  goes  beyond  the  very  gospel  rule,  are  not 
supposed  to  flourish  to  a  preeminent  extent  among  French 
litterateurs ;  neither  can  we  suppose  that  the  fact  of  being 
deprived  of  all  personal  honor  or  reward  should  inspire  or 
elevate  genius  which  slackened  its  wings  at  once  when  the 
question  became  personal.  Such  wonders  are  not  in  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  no  crude  array  of  facts  could  induce  us  to 
believe  in  them.  Notwithstanding  M.  Querard  and  lb. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  we  refuse  to  put  our  faith  in  Matjuet  and 
Bourgeois.  If  they  were  so  preeminently  Christian  as  we 
are  told  they  were,  it  would  no  doubt  wound  their  suscepti¬ 
ble  souls  to  receive  now  the  credit  which  they  did  not 
claim  at  the  time.  Let  such  unparalleled  self-renunciation 
have  at  least  the  merit  it  deserves  —  and  be  their  fame 
swamped  forever  in  the  fame  of  the  leader  to  whom  they 
thus  devotedly  and  incredibly  sacrificed  themselves. 

Having  thus  found  his  special  track  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  empty  place  which  waited  for  him,  Dumas  rushed 
into  it  with  all  the  characteristic  impetuosity  of  his  nature, 
and  all  the  headlong  rapidity  which  was  congenial  to  the 
work.  He  seized  the  thread  of  fiction  with  glowing  hands, 
and  spun  and  wove  and  plied  the  flying  loom,  with  a  de¬ 
light  in  the  exercise  which  is  quite  as  real  as  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  his  hearers.  The  words  we  use  are  but  feeble 
emblems  of  the  process,  and,  could  we  think  of  any  other 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  more  rapid  process  of  crea¬ 
tion,  a  longer  and  more  unbroken  continuity,  we  should 
employ  them.  His  was  not  the  art  of  reflection,  of  careful 
balance,  and  elaborate  completeness.  He  produced  his 
etl'ects  sur-le-champ,  by  chance,  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  without  pausing  to  consider,  or  making  any  con¬ 
scious  selection  of  circumstances.  He  began  —  but  there 
never  appeared  to  him  any  necessity  to  close.  The  story 
which  he  told  was  one  long-continued  tale,  such  as  chiblren 
and  simple  natures  love  —  a  story  without  an  end.  With 
a  wild  and  gay  and  careless  exuberance  of  strength  aud  of 
material  such  as  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  equal,  he 
rushed  on  from  incident  to  incident,  each  new  adventure 
leading  to  another,  like  the  endless  peaks  of  a  mountain- 
range.  From  one  day  to  another,  from  one  year  to  another, 
what  matter  how  far  the  story  led  him,  he  carried  his  audi¬ 
ence  on  with  unflagging  interest  and  frequent  excitement. 
When  he  paused,  the  whole  world  drew  a  long  breath. 
What  was  to  happen  next  V  —  through  what  new  series  of 
exploits  were  his  heroes  to  run  ;  into  what  fresh  develop¬ 
ment  of  adventure,  headlong  and  breathless,  were  they 
about  to  be  plunged  ?  The  charm  of  dramatic  suspense, 
of  uncertainty,  and  eager  curiosity  —  those  universal  stimu¬ 
lants  of  the  common  mind  —  attended  him  wherever  he 
moved  ;  and  their  charm  was  as  potent  upon  the  speaker 
as  upon  the  listeners.  Uis  characters  were  no  shadows  to 
him ;  they  excited  him  as  much  as  they  excited  others,  and 
reacted  upon  his  mind ;  he  starting  them,  so  to  speak,  u|)on 
their  bold  career  —  while  they,  on  the  otlier  hand,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  an  always  increasing  excitement,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  him  to  renewed  and  more  strenuous  exertions.  He 
had  not  the  heart  to  give  over,  or  to  throw  back  into  ob¬ 
scurity,  those  energetic  figures  through  whom  he  had  con¬ 
quered  time  and  space,  and  history,  and  probability.  Like 
the  minstrel  of  old,  the  lazzarone  story-teller  of  the  present 
time,  his  long  and  endless  tale  became  its  own  raiion  d'etre, 
and  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  an  independent  power. 
It  carried  him  forward  in  spite  of  himself  as  a  river  carries 
the  boat  once  launched  upon  it.  He  let  himself  go  upon 
the  swelling  irresistible  tide,  leaving  helm  and  anchor  alike 
useless.  The  force  which  he  had  brought  into  being  car¬ 
ried  himself  away  —  not  unwillingly,  but  yet  with  a  sweep 
and  flood  that  overcame  any  personal  volition  on  his  part. 

It  was  thus  that  the  genius  of  Dumas  found  its  most 
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congenial  occupation,  and  seized  upon  the  public  as  it  had 
I  leized  the  art  which  made  that  public  its  vassal.  Nothing 
could  more  enhance  the  success  which  was  thus  secured 
than  the  manner  of  publication  — that  fashion  still  so  little 
known  among  us,  the  feuilleton  —  which  placed  one  of  the 
most  exciting  of  romances  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of 
refers  by  installments,  creating  an  excitement  of  its  own, 
no  doubt  almost  as  great  as  that  which  changes  govern¬ 
ments  and  overthrows  thrones.  The  first  story  thus  pr'e- 
jented  to  the  public,  and  the  greatest,  in  our  opinion,  of 
Dumas’  works,  was  the  “  Trois  Mousquetaires.”  He 
poured  forth  that  long-continued,  brilliant,  and  varied  tale 
with  a  rapidity  and  persistency  which  remind  us  of  the 
Eastern  Sultana,  without  a  pause  or  sign  of  weariness.  It 
is  the  most  spontaneous  and  dazzling,  the  most  joyous, 
effortless,  and  endless,  of  romances.  We  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  going  on  still,  or  at  least  until  death 
had  sealed  the  lips  of  the  story-teller.  What  gay  vitality 
overflows  in  *it,  what  bustling  scenes  open  around  its 
heroes  1  —  scenes  which  are  so  real,  so  crowded,  so  full  of 
incident,  that  we  never  dream  of  inquiring  into  their  his¬ 
torical  accuracy,  nor  of  bringing  them  to  that  dull  standard 
of  fact  which  is  alien  to  romance.  Such  scenes  indeed  do 
not  belong  to  one  historical  period  or  another,  nor  can  the 
bold  and  brilliant  narrative  be  bound  down  to  formal 
limits  of  costume,  or  the  still  harder  bondage  of  actual 
events.  They  belong  rather  to  that  vague  period  “  once 
upon  a  time,”  familiar  to  all  primitive  audiences,  in  which 
the  action  of  all  fairy  tales  is  laid,  and  which  is  the  age 
proper  to  the  primary  poet,  vague  in  chronology  but  daunt¬ 
less  in  invention,  who  is  always  the  earliest  chronicler.  In 
our  day  it  is  indispensable  that  some  certain  flavor  of  his¬ 
tory  should  give  a  faux  air  of  truth  to  the  narrative  ;  and 
Dumas,  we  are  told,  had  some  amusing  notion  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  history  of  France  —  a  notion  of  which  the  full 
humor  can  only  be  realized  when  we  perceive  how  he 
deals  with  other  history.  The  action  of  the  story  accord¬ 
ingly  begins,  or  is  supposed  to  begin,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Xlll.,  when  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  the  young  and  beautiful  Anne  of  Austria 
was  the  queen.  These  names  of  themselves  suggest  a 
hundred  picturesque  scenes,  and  all  the  glitter  and  move¬ 
ment  which  the  romancer  loves.  In  the  gay  yet  sombre 
Paris  of  that  moment,  which  our  story-teller  makes  no 
attempt  to  reproduce,  but  which  is  simply  the  ideal  Paris, 
capital  of  all  that  is  gay  and  bright,  and  of  much  that  is 
gloomy  and  revolutionary,  which  still  exists  and  will  al¬ 
ways  exist,  the  typical  city  of  French  intelligence  —  there 
lived  at  that  time  three  gallant  soldiers,  bound  by  the 
closest  amity,  mousquetaires  ilu  roi,  of  that  chosen  regiment 
of  gentlemen-soldiers  of  fortune,  who  CK’Cupied  in  those 
days  the  position  held  (according  to  Scott)  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier,  by  the  Scottish  Guard.  No  position  could 
be  more  favorable  for  romance,  for  here  the  poor  soldier 
might  be  a  prince,  without  much  harm  done,  and  the  im¬ 
agination  might  permit  itself  all  sorts  of  liberties.  Dumas 
introduces  to  us  in  the  opening  of  his  tale,  perhaps  after 
the  suggestion  of  “  Quentin  Durward,”  whose  introduction 
is  of  a  similar  character,  the  typical  adventurer  of  fiction, 
a  penniless  gentleman  of  Gascony  —  we  may  venture  to 
say,  without  being  unpatriotic,  the  French  representative 
of  the  poor  and  proud  Scot — who  has  come  from  his 
ruinous  old  chateau  to  serve  the  king  and  make  his  for¬ 
tune.  Chance  throws  this  adventurer,  who  is  brave  as  a 
lion  and  considerably  more  pugnacious,  in  the  way  of  the 
three  musketeers  ;  and,  aiber  some  characteristic  passages 
of  arms,  he  is  admitted  into  their  intimacy,  and  becomes 
himself  a  musketeer,  and  the  fourth  in  their  brotherhood. 
Is  it  necessary  to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  well-known 
figures  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  who,  if  he  enters 
into  their  history,  will  bear  him  company  so  long  and  over 
•0  mnch  exciting  ground  ?  That  they  were  already  the 
Wonder  and  pride  of  the  French  army  it  is  needless  to  say; 
tod  the  addition  of  D’Artagnan,  whose  rude  Gascon  valor 
is  even  less  remarkable  than  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  his 
intellect,  adds  importance  to  all  their  previous  prestige, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  that  D’Artagnan,  though  not  by 


any  means  so  fine  a  character  as  our  beloved  Quentin  Dur¬ 
ward,  is  infinitely  cleverer  and  more  amusing;  and  his  per¬ 
petual  wealth  of  resource,  and  incapacity  for  being  beaten 
or  outwitted,  reach  the  point  of  sublimity.  The  three 
companions  are  set  before  us  all  with  the  most  distinct 
individualization.  Athos,  who  is  the  first  and  oldest  of  the 
band,  and  who,  when  introduced  to  the  reader,  has  about 
him  the  langour  of  a  man  in  trouble,  is  by  far  the  finest  con¬ 
ception  that  ever  occurred  to  Dumas.  He  has  many 
secrets,  one  of  which  is  his  rank,  which  he  conceals  care¬ 
fully,  but  which  betrays  itself  in  every  look  and  gesture. 
Aramis,  the  second,  is  of  still  more  subtle  character.  He 
has  a  leaning  towards  piety  and  the  Church,  but  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  gallant,  full  of  bonnes  fortunes,  and  delicate 
mystery,  with  all  kind  of  secret  correspondences  and  diplo¬ 
matic  connections  among  the  beautiful  intrigantes  and  con¬ 
spirators  of  the  court.  Porthos  is  a  giant,  simple  and 
good-hearted  as  it  is  the  nature  of  giants  to  be,  led  by  his 
more  able  companions,  and  supplying  his  want  of  brain  by 
a  superabundance  of  strength,  which  he  has  the  good  sense 
to  employ  after  their  orders,  without  pretending  to  judge 
for  himself. 

The  feats  these  four  heroes  accomplish  unaided,  the 
humors  of  their  four  lackeys,  in  each  of  whom  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  reflection  of  his  master,  and  the  fame  they  grad¬ 
ually  ac(]uire  for  supernatural  daring  and  cleverness  in  any 
kind  of  enterprise,  we  need  not  describe  ;  but  the  un¬ 
bounded  vivacity  of  the  narrative,  its  endless  variety,  the 
delightful  prodigality  of  movement  and  frolic-wealth  is  to 
the  blase  reader  of  more  reasonable  and  profitable  litera¬ 
ture  like  a  dip  into  some  sunshiny  sea  with  flashing  waves 
and  currents,  with  wild  puff’s  of  wind  and  dashes  of  spray, 
after  the  calm  navigation  of  stately  rivers.  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  are  as  delightfully  real  as  they  are  impossible. 
Does  any  one  ask  whether  we  believe  in  them  ?  we  laugh 
at  the  question,  and  at  all  the  gravity  and  conformance  to 
ordinary  rule  which  it  implies.  Believe  in  them  I  we 
know  that  our  four  paladins  are  impossible  —  as  impossi¬ 
ble  as  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom,  but  equally 
delightful  and  true  to  the  instincts  which,  once  in  a  way, 
ask  something  more  from  imagination  than  sketches  of 
recognizable  men  and  comprehensible  circumstances. 
They  are  possible  as  Puck  and  Ariel  are  possible,  though 
they  are  not  at  all  ethereal,  but  most  vigorous  and  solid 
human  beings,  with  swords  of  prodigious  temper,  and  arms 
of  iron,  giving  blows  which  no  man  would  willingly  en¬ 
counter.  Their  combination  of  ancient  knight-errantry 
with  the  rude  and  careless  habits  of  a  modern  soldier  of 
fortune,  their  delicate  honor  and  indifferent  morals,  their 
mutual  praise  and  honest  adulation,  combined  with  the 
perfect  frankness  of  the  author  as  to  their  faults,  give  a 
reality  to  these  martial  figures  which  no  chronological  de¬ 
ficiency  can  detract  from,  and  which  even  their  wonderful 
and  unheard-of  successes  do  not  abate. 

That  these  four  should  undertake  all  kinds  of  dangerous 
missions  which  no  one  else  will  venture  upon,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  sang  froid  and  confidence  in  their  fate  and  in  each 
other,  seems  as  natural  to  us  as  it  does  to  all  the  assistants 
in  the  story.  When  D’Artagnan  assures  the  cardinal 
that,  “  With  these  three  men  and  me,  your  Eminence  may 
overturn  all  France,  and  even  all  Europe  if  you  choose,”  we 
feel  that  there  is  truth  in  his  words,  notwithstanding  the 
gasconade ;  and  never  until  our  heroes  begin  to  have  polit¬ 
ical  opinions,  and  to  split  themselves  into  different  parties 
—  a  thing  which  never  happened  to  them  in  their  youth  — 
is  there  any  failure  in  their  bold  course  of  action,  or  weak¬ 
ness  in  their  efforts.  The  successful  journey  of  D’Ar¬ 
tagnan  to  England  to  reclaim  from  Buckingham,  before 
the  day  of  a  certain  ball,  a  diamond  ornament  which  Anne 
of  Austria  had  imprudently  given  him,  is  full  of  heroic  fire, 
a  headlong  enterprise,  undertaken  with  the  purely  knightly 
purpose  of  saving  a  lady’s  honor  and  a  queen’s  throne,  yet 
not  without  a  certain  prudential  touch  of  more  worldly 
motive  on  the  part  of  D’Artagnan,  who,  with  all  his  rash¬ 
ness  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  main 
chance,  and  lets  no  opportunity  slip  of  advancing  himself 
I  and  his  friends.  Upon  this  expedition,  as  upon  so  many 
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others,  the  four  brothers-in-arms  start  together;  but  one 
after  another  is  trapped  by  the  wiles  of  Richelieu,  the 
queen’s  war}'  and  vigilant  enemy,  and  only  the  all-perse¬ 
vering'  and  all-daring  Gascon,  whose  resources  are  simply 
miraculous,  gets  to  the  end  of  a  journey  upon  which  the 
reader  accompanies  him  breathless  with  all  the  excitement 
of  a  spectator.  Not  less  delightful  is  the  return  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  envoy,  after  he  has  delivered  the  diamond  to  the 
queen  and  saved  her  credit,  to  the  route  which  he  had  just 
traversed  ventre-a-terre,  to  6nd  out  and  pick  up  the  com¬ 
panions  who  had  fallen  victims  one  by  one  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal’s  snares.  Each  of  these  deceived  heroes  is  found  in 
some  characteristically  humorous  dilemma.  D'Artagnan’s 
discovery  of  the  grave  and  chivalrous  Athos  (whose  weak¬ 
ness  it  is  to  love  wine^  in  the  cellar  of  the  auherye  barricaded 
with  bottles  which  ne  has  emptied,  intrenching  himself 
there,  and  exacting  tribute  from  the  frightened  landlord, 
like  a  conqueror  in  an  invaded  country,  is  one  of  the  most 
gravely  comic  scenes  we  remember ;  and  tlie  whole  narra¬ 
tive  is  running  over  with  fun  and  genuine  schoolboy  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  but  for  a  certain  thread  of  more  tragic 
story,  which  brings  out  some  objectionable  scenes,  the  book 
altogether  is  one  in  which  schoolboys  might  be  permitted 
to  find  the  absolute  delight  of  breathless  adventure,  and 
that  wild  frolic  and  fun  which  make  adventure  doubly 
dear.  Something  of  the  same  character — an  unimagin¬ 
able  feat  of  daring  and  desperate  valor,  combined  with  the 
most  light-hearted  levity  —  that  combination  of  the  gay 
with  the  tragic,  which  is  always  captivating  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  —  is  the  exploit  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Gervais,  where 
our  Mousquetaires,  rising  from  an  iiupromptu  dinner,  hang 
out  their  table-cloth  as  a  flag,  and  hold  their  post  against 
an  entire  army.  Never  a  moment’s  fear,  never  a  pang  of 
uneasiness  or  hesitation,  comes  across  the  dauntless  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  famous  four.  But  notwithstanding  this  heroic 
likeness,  the  author  never  forgets  the  characteristic  differ¬ 
ences  of  his  adventurers.  The  calm  and  somewhat  sad 
indifferentism  of  Athos,  the  sentimentalism  of  Aramis,  the 
sturdy  conviviality  of  Porthos,  are  kept  up  throughout 
with  unfailing  consistency;  and  nothing  can  be  more  in¬ 
dividual  than  the  character  of  D'Artagnan,  who  is  more 
distinctly  a  soldier  of  fortune  than  any  of  his  friends,  and 
who,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  very  heat  of  adventure  keeps 
always  a  corner  of  his  eye  u{>un  his  own  advantage  or 
rather  the  advantage  of  the  brotherhood,  which  to  etich  of 
the  four  is  as  his  own.  The  jHirpetual  contrast  an,d  vari¬ 
ety  thus  kept  up  adds  immensely  to  our  interest  in  the 
Mousquetaires.  It  supplies  the  charm  of  character  which 
is  sometimes  wanting  to  the  rapid  strain  of  the  improvisa- 
tore,  and  adds  what  is  in  its  way  a  distinct  intellectual 
enjoyment  to  that  pleasure  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
intellectual  —  the  delight  of  simple  story,  a  primitive  an<l 
savage  joy. 

The  tragic  thread  which  runs  through  this  record  of 
warlike  exploits,  and  which  brings  in  certain  chapters 
which  we  would  gladly  get  rid  of,  has  on  the  whole  but 
little  to  do  with  the  adventures  of  our  Mousquetaires.  The 
portentous  creation  of  Milady,  the  depraved  and  dishon¬ 
ored  woman  whom  we  divine  at  once  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  the  proud  Athos  and  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  has 
little  attraction  to  the  wholesome  imagination,  though  she 
has  been  the  origin  of  a  whole  school  of  wicked  heroines. 
She  is  the  first  of  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft-spoken 
demons  with  whom  we  have  since  become  so  familiar,  and 
whom  English  sensational  literature  has  taken  up  with 
such  thoroujih  relish.  The  horrible  but  jmwerful  scene  in 
which  the  Mousquetaires  do  justice  upon  this  villainous 
creature  points  the  author’s  moral  in  a  most  trenchant 
and  violent  way,  and  is  very  different  from  the  maudlin 
relentings  of  pity  with  which  our  Lady  Audieys  get  treated 
in  England.  We  should,  however,  much  prefer  the  ex¬ 
cision  of  the  lady  (who,  by  the  way,  is  English)  to  her 
punishment ;  and  we  cannot  take  u;>on  us  to  say  that  any 
of  the  women  who  figure  now  and  then  in  the  story  do  any 
credit  to  Dumas.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is, 
that  he  brings  them  in  only  when  he  cannot  help  it,  and 
has  himself  no  predilection  for  scenes  of  passion,  or  any 
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intrigues  except  those  which  are  political.  Embarrassing 
situations  and  the  “  delicate  ”  suggestions  of  vice  in  whicn 
some  other  French  writers  delight,  are  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  the  honest  raconteur.  His  morajs  are  not  elevated  • 
he  accepts  the  free  and  easy  tone  of  the  rough  soldier  as 
natural  and  simple  enough ;  but  his  heart  is  not  in  the 
vile  subject,  and  he  seeks  no  opportunity  of  introducing 
it.  The  bastion  of  St.  Gervais  —  the  road  to  Calais  filled 
with  secret  spies  and  open  pursuers,  through  whom  with 
dauntless  daring,  with  miraculous  prudence,  with  an  eye 
that  misses  nothing,  and  nerves  that  never  fail  him,  the 
hero  must  pursue  his  breathless  course  —  are  much  more 
in  our  author’s  way. 

That  Dumas  should  have  been  sorry  to  relinquish  the 
four  bold  brethren  whom  he  had  made  so  famous  is  not 
wonderful ;  and  there  is  a  higher  faculty,  ami  a  glim|)se  of 
more  serious  power  in  there/;ri.se  of  the  familiar  strain  than 
in  its  first  fytte.  “  Twenty  Years  After  1  ”  The  attempt 
was  as  daring  perhaps  as  the  feats  performe<l  at  the  bas¬ 
tion  St.  Gervais.  From  the  gay  young  gallants  of  twenty 
to  the  middle-aged  heroes,  worn  with  life,  dispersed  over 
the  country,  dropped  almost  into  oblivion  of  their  ancient 
friendship,  and  absorbed  in  new  cares  of  their  own,  what  a 
wonderful  difference !  When  D’Artagnan  sets  out  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  separated  companions,  we  feel  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  search  all  the  more,  from  the  less  important  but  yet 
significant  changes  that  have  passed  upon  himself.  Still 
as  brave,  as  selfk'onlident  and  ready  to  assert  himself  as 
ever,  the  Gascon  is  [)artially  saddened  and  partially  em¬ 
bittered  by  his  long  attendance  in  antechambers,  and  the 
dull  blank  of  doing  nothing  and  hoping  nothing  which  has 
fallen  upon  his  life.  The  youthful  gayety,  levity,  trium¬ 
phant  certainty  of  good  fortune,  has  gone  from  him,  and  so 
has  also  the  youthful  sentiment  which  finds  neglect  and 
mediocrity  unendurable.  Twenty  years  of  waiting  have 
calmed  and  curbed,  at  least  externally,  his  fiery  spirit. 
They  have  developed  his  acute  perceptions  of  self-interest, 
and  determination  to  seize  the  first  chance  which  can  lead 
to  fortune.  We  are  allowed  to  perceive  very  jtlainly  that 
whether  it  is  the  Fronde  or  the  court  which  oilers  highest, 
the  moustjuetaire  will  tiike  advantage  of  the  best  offer, 
though  his  characteristic  prudence  may  attach  him  to  the 
royalist  side,  as  being  in  the  long  run  most  sure.  The 
other  companions  are  not  less  effectively  set  before  us. 
Aramis,  the  eloquent  and  sentimental  moustpietaire,  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  warlike  and  dissi[)ated  priest,  of  whom 
D’Artagnan  says  justly,  “  Lorstpie  vous  etiez  niuustjue- 
taire  vous  tourniez  sans  cesse  a  I’abbe,  et  aujourd’hiii  que 
vous  etes  abbe  vous  tournez  fort  au  moustpietaire”  — 
meets  his  ancient  companions  with  cautious  reticence  min¬ 
gled  with  levity,  which  veils  but  imperfectly  his  absorption 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  times.  Porthos,  the  giant,  whose 
mental  qualifications  are  small,  is  more  manageable.  He 
is  found  in  the  retirement  of  “  ses  terres,”  reposing  in  his 
chateau  among  his  fields  and  woods,  vaunting  with  a  sigh 
the  excellence  of  everything  belonging  to  him,  even  of 
“  mon  air,”  but  consumed  with  ennui,  and  feeling  all  his 
wealth  and  grandeur  neutralized  by  the  want  of  a  title, 
which  he  desires  beyond  everything.  Of  him,  in  his  jier- 
suadablc  and  weary  dullness,  D’Artagnan  makes  a  speedy 
conquest.  Neither  Aramis,  nor  Porthos,  nor  D’Artagnan 
have,  however,  improved  since  their  hot  youth;  but  when 
we  approach  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere, 
of  Athos,  the  leader  of  the  band,  the  gentleman  j>ar  excel¬ 
lence,  a  different  sentiment  comes  in.  Athos  no  more  than 
Aramis  will  take  arms  for  Mazarin.  He,  too,  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  Fronde;  but  the  picture  of  the  noble,  seri¬ 
ous  Comte  de  la  Fere,  growing  out  of  that  of  the  grave  yet 
somewhat  debauched  Athos,  with  his  terrible  secret,  his 
humiliation  and  pride,,  and  the  languor  of  discouragement 
which  surrounded  him,  is  very  able,  and  shows,  as  we  have 
said,  a  better  and  higher  talent  than  any  of  which  we  had 
supposed  the  author  to  be  capable.  Athos  and  his  son 
make  a  fine  picture;  and  his  recovery  of  virtue  and  aban¬ 
donment  of  everything  vicious,  out  of  reverential  reaard 
for  the  childhood  of  bis  boy,  is  a  touch  worthy  of  a  hinher 
Land  than  that  of  Dumas.  We  cannot  do  more  than  indi- 
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cate  this  transformation  of  our  favorite  hero,  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  brotherhood;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  reminded 
in  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  book  that  Thackeray,  no  indif¬ 
ferent  judge,  shared  our  love  for  this  magnificent  gentle¬ 
man.  “  heroes,”  he  says,  “  I  think  our 

friend  Monseigneur  Athos,  Count  de  la  Fere,  is  my  favor¬ 
ite.  I  have  read  about  him  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
the  utmost  contentment  of  mind.  He  has  passed  through 
many  volumes  —  forty  ?  fifty  V  I  wish,  for  my  part,  there 
were  a  hundred  more,  and  would  never  tire  of  him  rescuing 
prisoners,  punishing  ruffians,  and  running  scoundrels 
through  the  midriff  with  his  most  graceful  rapier.  Ah ! 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  you  are  a  magnificent  trio  !  ” 
And  indeed  such  they  are  —  going  through  the  adventures 
of  a  fairy  tale,  yet  with  a  wonderful  force  and  individuality 
ibout  them  which  puts  all  fact  to  shame.  Nor  is  D’Ar- 
tagnan  an  inferior  figure ;  his  very  rudeness  and  unideal 
cOTsistency,  a  veritable  troupier,  as  his  author  allows  him 
to  be,  impress  this  small  but  energetic  personage,  a  fierce 
little  French  soldier,  .all  mind  and  spirit,  with  his  enthusi¬ 
asms  and  his  matter-of-fact  qualities,  deeply  upon  us.  The 
men  thrust  themselves  through  the  fiery  excitement  of  their 
adventures,  their  characters  are  given  to  us  par  dessiis  le 
mrchi.  We  bargained  only  for  story,  and  we  got  these 
individual  beings  in  addition  —  not  framed,  we  allow,  like 
ordinary  men,  but  yet  men  —  full  of  vitality  and  force,  as 
not  many  men  are  in  this  washed-out  and  feeble  world. 

The  narrative  of  “  Vingt  Ans  Apres  ”  keeps  up  much  of 
the  force  of  the  first  volumes.  The  second  seijuel  with  which 
Dumas  was  so  daring  as  to  present  his  readers,  the  “  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne,  ou  Dix  Ans  plus  tard,”  finds  them,  perhaps, 
a  little  weakened,  though  the  author  has  given  with  great 
feeling  and  power  —  (qualities,  again  we  say,  which  are  par 
dmus  le  marche,  and  which  nobody  expected  from  him  — 
the  gradual  weakening  of  his  heroes,  the  dropping  aside 
into  the  background  —  which,  inevitable  doom  of  old  age 
in  real  life,  is  still  more  inevitable  in  fiction  —  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  new  generation  to  the  central  place  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  sentiment,  however,  with  which  all  four  regard 
the  ill-fated  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  as  their  joint  and  sev¬ 
eral  charge,  the  child  of  the  brotherhood,  is  fine  and  nat¬ 
ural.  It  is  mournful  to  assist  at  the  very  end  of  our  heroes, 
hut  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
to  do;  for  had  we  not  seen  them  securely  buried,  how 
could  we  ever  have  made  sure  that  six  volumes  more,  encore 
phis  tard,  might  not  have  been  poured  upon  us  V  Dumas’ 
socalled  biographer  makes  heavy  mirth  over  the  author’s 
pretended  (as  he  thinks)  grief,  and  retirement  into  the 
country,  in  serio-comic  affliction,  after  the  death  of  Por¬ 
thos.  We  who  are  less  dull  fellows,  we  hope,  comprehend 
it  better,  and  feel  strongly  with  Dumas.  The  loss  of  the 
simple-hearted  giant  is  grievous  to  us.  He  has  never 
been  better  than  in  some  of  the  last  scenes.  His  matter-ol- 
&ct  simplicity  and  downrightness  —  his  faith  in  his  com¬ 
rades —  the  ease  with  which  Porthos  “  s’est  convaincu 
quoiqu’il  ne  comprend  pas  ”  —  is  always  delightful.  Athos 
has  a  grand  end  in  the  elevation  and  sublimity  of  grief, 
ud  dies  of  a  broken  heart  when  the  news  of  his  son’s 
death  reaches  him.  D’Artagnan  receives  his  bullet  of  dis¬ 
missal  just  as  he  has  been  presented  with  his  baton  as 
Marshal  of  F'rance.  Only  Aramis,  the  wily  intriguer,  sen- 
Dmentalist,  and  false  priest,  the  least  attractive  of  the 
brotherhood,  is  allowed  to  live.  “  Athos,  Porthos,  au  re- 
voir— Aramis,  adieu  pour  jamais!”  cries  D’Artagnan 
when  he  is  dying.  Thus  Dumas  points  his  robust  moral. 
He  has  a  charitable  heaven  for  his  rough  soldier,  his  err¬ 
ing  yet  noble  gentleman  —  but  none  for  the  gallant  who 
masquerades  in  the  sacred  habit  of  bishop  and  confessor. 
This  delightful  bit  of  conventional  poetic  justice  is  our  ro¬ 
mancer’s  tribute  to  les  bons  maeurs. 

But,  alas  I  space  fails  us  even  to  touch  upon  the  sublime 
embarrassment  of  those  four  middle-aged  tnousquetaires, 
when  they  find  themselves  opposed  two  to  two  on  opposite 
sides,  in  the  conflict  of  the  Fronde  ;  or  upon  their  delight 
when,  reunited  on  mutual  ground,  the  two  disciples  of  Maz- 
join  the  two  Frondeurs,  and  (though  this  is  a  secret 
to  history)  do  all  but  save  Charles  I.  from  the  scafl'old. 


This  ({Uiiint  defiance  of  fact  approaches  the  sublime,  and 
we  forgive  our  heroes  their  poor  opinion  of  England  in 
consideration  of  the  splendid  coup  which  they  thus  all  but 
accomplished,  though  nobody  knew  how  near  we  were  to 
a  total  change  of  our  history.  With  regret  we  close  the 
lively  pages,  which  .are  never  dull,  in  which  the  interest 
never  flags,  and  the  stream  of  incident  never  fails.  Why 
should  such  adventures  ever  come  to  an  end  ?  Why  should 
the  bold  brotherhood  ever  separate,  fail,  or  grow  old  ?  We 
leave  them  with  a  sigh,  to  return  to  our  dull  life  in  which 
the  incidents  come  so  seldom,  and  where  neither  superior 
valor,  nor  even  such  unfailing  wealth  of  resource  as  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  D’Artagnan,  can  preserve  us  from  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  evils.  What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  van¬ 
quish  all  one’s  difficulties  by  th.at  delightful  conscious  mix¬ 
ture  of  skill  and  strength  1  how  consolatory'  in  the  severer 
troubles  of  our  existence  to  be  able  to  throw  ourselves,  as 
Anne  of  Austria  could,  upon  the  unfailing  help  in  every 
emergency  of  these  invincible  mousquetaires ! 

We  h,ave  lingered  too  long  upon  our  favorite  heroes,  the 
last  of  knights-errant,  the  most  delightful  figui-es  which 
fiction,  pure  and  unmingled,  the  wild  and  rapid  art  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  nature,  has  produced  in  our  time. 
“  Monte  Christo  ”  is,  we  believe,  regarded,  at  least  in  Eng¬ 
land,  much  more  entirely  as  the  epitome  of  Dumas’  pro¬ 
ductive  power  than  is  the  history  of  our  mousquetaires  ; 
hut  we  cannot  think  that,  as  a  whole,  this  book  is  at  all 
equal  to  the  other.  The  first  part  of  “  Monte  Christo,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  finer,  purer,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  anything 
in  the  “  Trois  IMousquetaires  ;  ”  it  stands  alone  among  its 
author’s  productions,  and  promises  an  altogether  higher 
strain  of  poetic  romance  than  anything  else  he  ever  reached. 
Besides  the  wild  and  complicated  tale  of  intrigue  and  ven¬ 
geance,  the  horrible  entanglements  of  fate,  and  still  more 
horrible  schemes  of  pitiless  vindictive  will,  that  opening 
story',  so  soft  in  tone,  so  vigorous  in  conception,  so  idyllic, 
pure,  and  reasonable,  strikes  the  reader  with  a  surprise 
which  perhaps  enhances  the  very  dirterent  effect  of  all  that 
follows.  Up  to  the  moment  when  Edmond  Dantes  is  thrown 
into  the  sea,  under  the  semblance  of  a  corpse,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  the  story  to  which  the  most  severe 
critic  could  take  exception.  That  fine  young  sailor  him¬ 
self,  his  gentle,  beautiful,  and  pensive  bride,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  sketch  of  the  imprisoned  Abbd  Faria,  so  learned,  so 
benevolent,  and  so  forgiving  even  in  his  dungeon,  have  very 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Nothing  is  forced  in  the  tale  — 
the  despair  and  agony  of  the  young  bridegroom,  snatched 
from  everything  he  holds  dear  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  hopes  are  about  to  be  realized,  is  neither  exaggerated 
nor  unduly  lengthened  out.  There  is  not  only  fine  talent, 

I  but  absolute  good  taste  and  perception,  in  the  manner  of 
]  the  picture,  which  any  girl  ra.ay  read  and  any  man  enjoy, 
j  The  Count  de  Monte  Christo,  however,  is  not  so  delight¬ 
ful  as  Edmond  Dantes ;  and  though  there  is  the  same  wild 
charm  of  rapid  incident  and  sensation,  the  same  breathless 
brilliancy  of  dialogue  and  interest  of  situation,  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Monte  Christo’s  vengeance  has  nothing  like  the  de¬ 
lightful  novelty  and  wholesome  stir  and  bustle  of  the  ”  Trois 
ilousquetaires.”  Dumas  is  not  potent  enough  to  impress 
upon  us,  as  his  contemporary  Victor  Hugo  can  do  so  well, 
the  solemn  gathering  of  those  clouds  of  fate  round  the 
doomed  and  guilty  heings  whose  evil  deeds  have  to  be  ex- 

f dated  before  they  can  escape  their  author’s  hands.  The 
urid  lights  and  horrible  creeping  shadows  which  we  see 
and  feelin  “  Notre  Dame,”  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  slowly 
developing  revenge  of  Monte  Christo.  We  recognize  from 
the  beginning  the  transparent  tours  de  force  which  bring 
all  his  enemies  within  reach  of  that  revenge  ;  and  we  fern 
that  Monte  Christo  himself  is  very  poor  and  petty  in  many 
of  his  expedients,  cruel  without  dignity,  and  spiteful  rather 
than  terrible.  There  is  an  abstract  character  about  him 
which  detracts  greatly  from  the  effect  of  all  his  operations. 
He  loses  our  sympathy,  at  first  so  powerfully  excited.  We 
find  no  feature  in  him  of  the  FMmond  Dantes  whose  wrongs 
we  felt  as  if  they  were  our  own,  and  to  whom  we  could  ac¬ 
cord  the  right  of  punishing  his  enemies.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  altogether  a  new  being,  a  stranger  to  us,  who  steps 
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on  to  the  stage  like  a  magician,  and  whom  we  cannot  iden-  !  Mercedes,  who  never  loses  her  individuality  —  and  con- 
tify.  This  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  book,  a  greater  mis-  j  fuses  her  languid  soul  by  vague  recollection,  vague  recoir. 
take  even  than  the  fact  that  Monte  Christo  goes  much  too  far,  1  nition,  a  reminiscence  of  she  knows  not  what.  Ther  otfe 
that  his  vengeance  is  diabolical,  and  his  heart  unnaturally  |  figures  and  scenes  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  pan- 
hard,  which  was  no  doubt  according  to  the  author’s  inten-  j  orama,  the  intrigues,  the  {raisonings,  the  confusion  ofevery- 
tions  —  who  meant  to  show  us  not  only  the  pleasure  and  |  body’s  life  and  history  with  everybody  else’s — sweep  on 
satisfactoriness,  but  at  the  same  time  the  unsuccess  and  I  in  such  rapid  succession  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  review 
evil  tendencies  of  revenge.  No  doubt  Dumas  meant  to  j  or  define  them ;  until  we  come  to  the  perfectly  sensational 
transfer  our  sympathies  to  the  other  side,  and  to  make  us  |  figure  of  the  old  Noirier  dead  all  but  his  eyes,  and  com¬ 
at  last  almost  partisans  of  the  hapless  multitude  who  are  I  bating  his  daughter-in-law’s  murderous  intentions  with  a 
driven  to  despair  by  his  transformed  hero ;  but  be  did  not,  i  determination  and  cool  presence  of  mind  which  has  all  the 
we  suppose,  mean  to  transform  that  hero  so  that  he  should  I  effect  upon  us  of  a  most  daring  and  successful  trick,  along 
be  unrecognizable ;  and  in  this  he  shows  the  weakness  of  |  with  something  tragic  which  elevates  the  sleight-of-hand, 
his  rapid  work  and  supreme  regard  for  sensation.  But  this  '  It  is  the  false  sublime,  no  doubt,  but  yet  the  situation  has  a 
defect  in  art  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  skill  with  ^  kind  of  sublimity  in  its  way,  and  is  very  impressive  to  the 
which  he  has  seized  upon  two  primary  instincts  of  nature  '  imagination.  All  this  passes  before  us  with  a  speed  which 
—  the  prejudice  we  all  have  in  favor  of  what  is  called  takes  away  our  breath  —  our  eyes  are  dazzled,  our  mind  is 
poetic  justice,  and  the  delight  we  all  take  in  such  complete  |  exhausted  by  the  rapid  action.  We  are  dragged  on  by  the 
transformations  of  fortune  as  place  the  injured  poor  on  the  i  magician  at  his  chariot-wheels,  even  though  by  times  we 
pinnacle  of  wealth  and  make  them  capable  of  showing  their  i  take  breath  and  laugh  at  his  stage  expedients,  his  charlatan 
gratitude  and  their  hate  in  the  plainest  way.  Primitive  I  tricks,  and  those  impossibilities  of  circumstance  which  are 
story  has  always  loved  to  tell  how  the  poor  man  became  '  more  striking  and  more  ludicrous  when  presented  to  us  as 
rich,  and  how  the  injured  confounded  all  his  adversaries  '  existing  in  our  own  century,  and  amid  all  the  modern 
and  exalted  all  bis  friends.  There  is  no  child,  or  simple-  i  machinery  of  checks,  and  speculations  on  the  funds,  and 
minded  person,  however  gentle  in  their  own  impulses,  who  credits  upon  bankers.  These  unlimited  letters  of  credit 
does  not  delight  in  retribution,  and  to  whom  the  idea  of  '  are  a  blunder  of  the  first  water.  So  long  as  the  mysterious 
suddenly  enriching  and  honoring  the  poor  passer-by  who  '  count  proiluces  a  handful  of  diamonds  to  pay  his  way,  we 
has  done  the  hero  a  service,  and  crushing  those  who  have  '  are  at  our  ease,  and  believe  as  much  in  him  as  is  at  all 
scorned  him,  is  not  dear  and  delightful.  It  pleases  the  |  necessary  ;  but  the  name  of  Rothschild  brings  us  back  to 
instinct  of  wild  justice  which  is  natural  to  us,  and  calms  .  the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  singularly  at  variance 
the  murmur  of  unrest  and  pain  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  with  handfuls  of  diamonds.  We  take  leave  of  Monte 

every  heart  when  we  contemplate  the  inequalities  of  life  Christo  at  last,  somewhat  exhausted  with  the  breathless 

and  injustices  of  fortune.  Monte  Christo,  with  bis  fabulous  race  the  romancer  has  led  us,  but  more  amused  by  his 
island,  his  ship-loads  of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  and  that  daring  and  sleight-of-hand  than  impressed  by  Lis  mas- 
curiously  uncertain  and  fluctuating  fortune  which  we  feel  querade  of  fate  and  vengeance.  There  is  a  faint  snigger 
never  could  have  lasted  through  all  bis  prodigious  extrav-  even  in  our  e.xcitement,  when  be  holds  us  breathless  with 
agances,  is  delightfully  able  to  set  everything  right  that  is  suspense  to  know  what  the  next  page  or  the  next  chapter 
wrong.  He  is  a  kind  of  Prospero  in  an  enchanted  world ;  |  will  bring  forth.  But  yet,  amid  all  our  scepticism  and  all 
his  former  friends,  whom  he  pursues  with  such  deadly  hate,  our  laughter,  he  does  hold  us  breathless  ;  and  we  defy  any 
have  lost  all  individuality  in  his  eyes,  and  are  no  longer  |  novel-reader  worthy  of  the  name  (let  us  say  under  thirty— 
Fernand  or  Danglars,  but  vague  and  undefined  criminals  !  there  are  many  blessed  people  who  retain  the  faculty  much 
whom  it  is  his  office  to  bring  to  justice.  He  is  implacable,  beyond  that  age,  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  boast  ourself 
for  he  has  become  abstract  —  he  is  the  generalization  of  one  ;  but  with  the  vulgar  crowd  we  believe  it  is  apt  to  fail 
justice,  as  bis  victims,  untried,  and  without  any  chance  for  <  in  middle  age),  to  read  Monte  Christo,  en  Jeuilleion,  with- 
their  lives,  are  the  impersonation  of  crime.  out  thinking  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  perhaps  it  is 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  book,  its  immense  worth,  and  mixing  up  its  wild  complications  of  story  with 

popularity  with  the  common  mass  of  readers,  and  its  un-  his  very  dreams. 

satisfactoriness  to  the  critic,  are  all  involved  in  these,  its  '  We  have  dwelt  fully  upon  these  two  stories,  because  all 

Eiculiar  characteristics.  More  emphatically  than  any  of  ;  that  is  best  in  Dumas  is  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  do 

umas’  other  works  it  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  not  suppose  that  many  English  readers  are  like  to  dive 
Arabian  Nights.  The  interest  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  deeper,  nowadays  at  least,  into  the  mass  of  corresponding 
it  is  a  tale  of  retribution,  and  that  the  evil  which  has  to  be  works  which  bear  his  name,  and  are  all  more  or  less  of  the 
punished  was  done  before  our  eyes,  and  excited  us  all  to  a  ,  same  character.  The  adventures  of  the  two  gallants  who 
fierce  longing  for  poetic  justice ;  and  this  interest  is  enough  perish  so  tragically  in  “  La  Heine  Margot  ”  are  —  except  in 
to  carry  on  the  primitive  mind,  especially  when  the  new  their  last  scene,  which  is  really  tragic  and  fine  —  not  to  be 
complications  through  which  the  Avenger  moves  are  so  compared  with  the  “  Trois  Mousquetaires  ;  ”  though  indeed 
exciting  and  so  varied.  But  the  abstractness  of  the  story  i  in  the  history  of  these,  our  oldest  friends  of  the  race,  there 
disappoints  and  throws  out  the  closer  critic.  The  thread  |  is  no  such  serious  incident  as  the  torture  or  the  death  which 
of  human  sympathy  is  broken  off  short,  at  the  moment  ;  make  the  reader  forget  all  the  levities  of  La  !Mole  and 
when  all  the  better  laws  of  art  are  abandoned,  and  when  ;  Coconnas.  These  levities,  however,  are  enough  to  deprive 
Dantes  sinks  in  the  sea,  to  rise  for  us  no  more.  Hence-  i  their  story  of  the  reception  which  that  of  Athos,  Porthos, 
forward  all  is  wild,  fantastic,  and  of  a  primitive  artificiality.  |  and  Aramis  has  met  with  in  England ;  the  sublime  senti- 
The  crowd  applauds,  the  critic  is  silent.  We  look  on  |  ment  which  makes  a  virtuous  hero,  on  Ids  way  to  the  scat 
while  the  story-teller  continues  with  many  gesticulations  fold,  turn  to  cast  a  last  look  of  fond  recollection  upon  the 
and  excitement  bis  breathless  narrative.  We  look  on  at  the  bouse  which  has  been  his  place  of  rendezvous  with  his  mis- 
panorama  of  scenes  and  events  which  pass  before  us.  The  tress,  is  not  a  kind  of  sublimity  appreciated  on  this  side  of 
tragical  climax  of  the  good  Morel’s  history,  so  true  to  fact,  the  Channel.  Space  forbids  us  to  make  any  attempt  to  fol- 
so  false  to  nature  —  the  conventional,  honorable  suicide  by  ;  low  the  marvellous  intrigues  and  supernatural  wonders  of 
which  the  Frenchman  of  romance  settles  matters  with  his  Balsamo  through  the  numlrerless  scenes  (and  volumes)  in 
creditors,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  without  a  stain  on  his  !  which  his  magic  and  mesmerism  and  general  omnipotence 
character  —  capped  with  the  sudden  miraculous  interpo-  |  give  him  a  part. 

sition,  as  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  of  the  mysterious  |  It  was,  we  believe,  the  purpose  of  Dumas  to  make  of 

stranger  and  his  purse  —  opens  the  circle  of  adventure  by  i  these  books  a  sort  of  gallery  of  illustrations  of  the  history 
a  good  deed,  and  delights  us,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ;  of  France ;  and,  indeed,  a  great  many  historical  events  and 
reward  of  the  good  boy  delights  us  in  a  child’s  story,  names  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  and  a  continued  suc- 
Finer  and  better  is  the  scene  in  which  Monte  Christo  visits  cession  of  the  most  exciting  intrigues,  generally  connected, 
bis  former  love  —  the  always  sweet,  visionary,  and  pensive  we  are  bound  to  say,  with  points  little  acknowledged  by 
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history ;  but  were  we  to  trust  this  chronicle,  we  should  find 
10  wonderful  a  resemblance  between  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  court  of  Charles  IX.  and  those  of  Louis  XV. 
as  somewhat  to  confuse  our  historical  sense,  and  bewilder 
us  as  to  the  passage  of  time.  The  suggestion  of  a  serious 
purpose,  indeed,  in  books  so  entirely  belonging  to  that  art 
without  purpose  which  Dumas  possessed  to  so  marvellous  a 
degree,  is  one  of  the  self-delusions  to  which  all  artists  are 
more  or  less  subject.  Possibly  he  himself  believed  in  it,  but 
no  one  else.  The  choice  of  a  distant  period,  however,  in 
which  to  place  his  scene,  was  almost  a  necessity ;  for  we 
have  already  seen  in  “  Monte  Christo  ”  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  employ  the  marvellous,  and  how  much  more 
inconoTuous  is  the  romancer’s  delightful  indifference  to  pos¬ 
sibility,  when  combined  with  the  manners  of  our  own  time, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  —  than  when  placed  amid  the 
remote  mists  of  an  age  in  which,  perhaps,  for  all  we  can 
tell,  such  things  might,  by  some  grotesque  combination  of 
influences,  have  been  made  practicable.  Cagliostro  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  sort  of  figure  which  suits  Dumas,  and  in  which 
he  delights;  and  the  “Adventures  d’un  Medecin  ’’are 
still  more  in  the  strain  of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  are  the 
adventures  of  Monte  Christo,  and  belong  to  the  division  of 
his  works  of  which  that  wonderful  book  is  the  head.  There 
are,  indeed,  but  two  classes  into  which  these  works  naturally 
fall.  They  are  after  “  Monte  Christo  ”  or  after  the  Mous- 
quetaires ;  and  we  believe  we  have  done  as  much  for  the 
ordinary  reader  who  does  not  know  Dumas,  as  he  will  re¬ 
quire,  when  we  have  presented  to  him  the  two  first  works 
by  which  the  great  story-teller  made  himself  famous,  and 
which  he  repeated  and  followed  with  various  changes  of 
time  and  costume,  and  an  unceasing  variety  of  incident,  to 
the  end  of  his  career. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  this  imperfect  record  without 
referriii!:  to  those  airy  and  delightful  reminiscences  of  travel 
which  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  declares  are  not  Dumas’  at  all, 
but  which  the  incredible  generosity  of  his  collahorateurst 
have  permitted  to  be  published  in  his  name,  and  which  are 
as  like  as  two  {>eas  to  the  novels  which  these  inestimable 
persons  also  produced  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  mas¬ 
ter.  Would  that  we  could  find  disciples  now  so  able  and 
K  generous  !  The  fun,  the  frolic,  the  movement  and  gayety 
of  some  of  these  travel-books,  dealing  with  the  most  worn- 
out  and  well-known  scenes,  is  inexhaustible.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  perhaps  more  of  the  author  in  them  than  of  the 
country  he  visits  ;  but  what  then  ?  —  the  country  has  been 
described  to  us  by  so  many  dull  fellows,  that  we  have  almost 
grown  weary  of  the  snowy  mountain-peaks  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  delightful  Italian  shores.  But  Dumas  in  the  Cor- 
ricolo  or  in  the  Speronare  is  never  dull  ;  and  it  he  gives  us 
little  information,  he  gives  us  what  is  far  more  difficult  — 
the  atmosphere,  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  the  humors  of 
the  common  folk,  who  pass  under  his  eye,  and  his  own 
light-hearted  and  dramatic  appreciation  of  every  scene  he 
sees.  We  remember  at  this  moment,  without  the  books  to 
refer  to,  certain  characteristic  fables,  such  as  that  by  which 
Padre  Rocco  (if  our  recollection  serves^  procures  the  need¬ 
ful  illumination  of  the  Strada  di  San  Giuseppe  at  Naples, 
which  —  in  its  inconceivable  mixture  of  profanity  and  re¬ 
ligiousness,  and  that  matter-of-fact  mingling  of  the  most 
imaginative  story  with  the  common  details  of  existence, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Italians  of  the  lower  class  —  is  more 
true  to  nature  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  we  know. 
How  many  such  stories  —  relating,  for  instance,  how  Moses 
and  Aaron  consulted  together  upon  Hebrew  affairs  as  they 
took  their  daily  walk,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  on 
Pincio;  or  how  that  Pope  Clement,  who  cut  short  the 
Jesuits’  robes,  got  safe  into  heaven  notwithstanding  the 
vigilant  guard  of  St.  Ignatius,  because  of  the  shortened 
garment  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  dash  through  be¬ 
tween  the  saint’s  legs  1  —  has  every  one  heard  who  has 
really  entered  into  Italian  life  I  but  we  know  no  one  who 
kas  ventured  to  reproduce  these  most  popular  and  most 
characteristic  tales. 

Dumas’  life  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  and  distresses 
almost  equal  to  those  of  his  own  adventurers.  He  was 
perfectly  thriftless,  extravagant,  and  foolish  in  his  expendi- 


I  ture ;  his  money  was  all  consumed,  sometimes  twice  over, 

I  before  he  had  earned  it ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
I  what  shifty  about  his  literary  engagements,  and,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life  at  least,  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
But  he  would  seem  to  have  possessed  that  liberality  to 
others  which  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  prodigal ;  and 
he  loved  magnificence,  and  spent  his  money  splendidly  at 
I  least  —  which  is  a  redeeming  feature,  too,  in  its  way  — 
i  with  the  most  lavish  and  princely  hospitality.  And  he 
;  worked  hard,  though  way wardlpr  and  by  fits  and  starts ; 

I  and  if  he  had  no  objection  to  introduce  an  ecjuivocal  ad- 
i  venture,  or  unequivocal  intrigue,  at  any  moment  when  it 
,  might  happen  to  suit  him,  he  is  never  the  historian,  never 
1.  the  philosopher  of  vice,  and  the  tendency  of  his  works  is 
certainly  not  immoral.  He  loved  the  grand  air  and  ptein 
I  Jour  —  words  which  so  well  express  the  breadth  and  ex- 
;  uberance  of  daylight;  he  loved  movement,  and  freedom, 

I  and  change  too  well,  to  be  delicately  vicious  like  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Adventure,  sensation,  excitement,  these  were  his 
;  honest  objects ;  and  when  they  are  procured  by  honest 
means,  does  any  one  deny  them  a  legitimate  place  among 
I  the  wholesome  pleasures  of  humanity  ?  Peace  be  to  the 
j  memory  of  the  old  raconteur !  He  might  not  be  either 
I  great  or  wise,  no  model  for  any  one  to  follow  ;  but  yet  there 
^  was  a  real  place  for  him  in  the  world,  and  he  filled  it  with 
I  a  certain  fitness.  Many  men  of  his  generation  have  moved 
:  us  more  deeply,  more  beneficially ;  but  few  have  amused 
:  us  in  so  primitive  a  way,  or  so  much,  or  so  long,  or  with  so 
'  little  harm. 


A  STRANGE  EXPERIMENT. 

A  PLEASANT  place  of  resort  is  the  Imperial  Library  at 
;  St.  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  dismal  supremacy  of 
i  those  half-caste  November  days  which  are  neither  pure 
!  autumn  nor  pure  winter,  though  combining  the  worst  qual- 
!  ities  of  both.  After  the  long  and  weary  passage  of  the 
Nevski  Prospect,  ankle  deep  in  half  thawed  snow,  bumped 
against  by  sulky  foot  passengers,  nearly  run  down  by 
charging  sledges,  wetted  in  a  sneaking,  spiritless  manner 
by  the  rain,  which  drizzles  down  as  if  it  could  not  muster 
energy'  enough  for  a  good  hearty  pour  —  after  all  this,  it  is 
{  no  light  satisfaction  to  reach  the  open  sea  of  the  vast 
!  Theatre  Square,  enter  the  hospitable  door  of  the  great 
j  library,  commit  one’s  wet  coat  and  spattered  goloshes  to 
;  the  ready  attendant,  in  his  perennial  bottle-green  coat 
with  its  surface  rash  of  brass  buttons,  and  spring  up 
I  the  spacious  stairway  with  a  comfortable  feeling  of  escape 
I  from  the  waste  howling  wilderness  outside,  into  which 
I  nothing  shall  induce  one  to  venture  again  for  several  hours 
I  to  come.  It  is  true  that  on  your  first  entrance  you  do  ex- 
I  perience  a  haunting  sensation  of  being  back  again  in  the 
i  “  Final  Schools  ”  for  your  degree  examination  —  a  phantasy 
'  considerably  aided  by  the  dead  silence  of  the  great  hall, 

I  the  long  ranges  of  tables  with  their  busy  occupants,  and 
I  the  black-robed  figure  of  the  curator  enthroned  at  the  far 
end,  like  an  imago  of  passionless  Fate ;  but  this,  like  most 
other  “  early  impressions,”  is  not  long  in  wearing  off. 

Here,  then,  it  was  that  I  presented  myself  early  one 
j  afternoon  on  such  a  day  as  1  have  described  above,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  peep  at  the  latest  addition  to  the  library 
—  a  rare  windfall,  described  in  the  official  report  as  “  A 
collection,  in  the  Spanish  language,  of  all  the  documents 
relating  to  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  Peru  and  Co¬ 
lumbia,  published  at  Caraccas,  1826-33,  in  22  vols.  4to ; 
only  three  other  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  —  one  in  the  Library  of  Darmstadt,  another  in 
that  of  Ste.  Genevibve  at  Paris,  and  the  third  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.”  Unhappily  I  had  been  forestalled  by  a  Rus¬ 
sian  savant,  and  was  fain  to  console  myself  with  a  re-read¬ 
ing,  for  the  tenth  or  eleventh  time,  of  one  of  Nikolai 
Gogol’s  weird  medleys  of  broad  farce  and  overwhelming 
horror,  over  which  I  lingered  far  beyond  my  usual  time. 
The  table  lamps  had  been  lighted,  the  other  occupants  of 
the  room  in  which  I  sat  (a  smaller  and  gloomier  one  than 
the  great  salon  devoted  to  journals  and  magazines)  had 
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dropped  ofT  one  by  one,  till  I  was  left  quite  alone ;  and  the 
utter  silence  and  loneliness,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
dimly  lighted  room,  with  its  long  ranges  of  dusty  folios 
and  worm-eaten  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  frightful  story 
that  I  had  been  reading,  combined  to  excite  me  in  a  way 
of  which  I  had  had  no  experience  for  years  past.  All  of  a 
sudden,  just  at  the  moment  when  my  nerves  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  I  became  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  akin  to  that  which  arouses  the  sleeper  when  some  one 
gazes  steadfastly  in  his  face.  I  looked  up,  and  found  my¬ 
self  confronted  by  a  tall,  slender,  delicate-featured  man,  in 
deep  black,  who  was  gazing  at  me  with  the  intense  ear¬ 
nestness  of  one  who  sees  the  object  for  which  he  has  long 
striven  in  vain  at  last  within  his  reach.  So  suddenly  and 
silently  had  he  risen  upon  me  that  I  could  not  restrain  a 
slight  start,  which  he  seemed  to  notice. 

“  Panlon  me  if  I  disturb  you,”  said  he  in  a  soft  but 
strangely  impressive  voice ;  “  and  allow  me  to  ask  (if  it  be 
not  too  great  a  liberty)  whether  you  are  a  resident  of  St. 
Petersburg.” 

*•  For  the  present  I  am  ;  but  I  expect  to  leave  shortly  on 
a  foreign  tour.  Allow  me  to  ask,  in  turn,  whether  you 
have  an^’  special  motive  for  inquiring.” 

“I  will  frankly  own  that  1  have,”  he  replied  with  a 
courteous  bow ;  “  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  great 
favor.” 

Now,  when  a  perfect  stranger  tells  you  that  you  can  do 
him  a  great  favor,  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  the  request  of 
“  a  trifling  loan,”  and  to  feel  one’s  purse-strings  quiver  in 
every  nerve ;  but  on  the  vacuus  viator  principle,  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  easy  upon  that  head.  My  apprehensions  took  an¬ 
other  form.  The  famous  “  Pichler  robberies  ”  •  had  been 
discovered  but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  if  a  respectable 
German  professor  could  be  guilty  of  such  wholesale  plun¬ 
dering,  might  not  even  a  man  as  seemingly  reputable  as 
my  new  acquaintance  harbor  similar  designs  ?  And  yet, 
when  I  looked  again  at  his  finely-cut  features  and  grand 
massive  forehead,  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  momentary  sus¬ 
picions. 

“  I  am  aware  that,  as  a  stranger  to  you,  I  am  taking  a 
great  liberty,”  he  resumed,  changing  suddenly  from  Rus¬ 
sian  to  French;  “  but  I  must  trust  to  your  kindness  to  let 
the  urgency  of  the  case  excuse  my  want  of  ceremony. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  on  the  brink  of  a  great  discovery  in  sci¬ 
ence,  and  1  can  see  that  you  are  admirably  qualified  to 
assist  me.” 

“  /,  qualified  to  assist  you,  my  dear  sir?”  answered  I 
compassionately  ;  “  no  man  less  so,  I  assure  you  1  1  have 

received  a  sound  classical  education  —  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  that  1  know  nothing  of  science,  or  of  anything  else 
likely  to  be  useful.” 

“  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  I  conclude,”  said  the  unknown, 
with  a  slight  smile ;  “  1  have  myself  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  English  universities,  though,  unhappily,  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  them.  But  it  is  not  of 
such  qualifications  as  these  that  I  sjieak.  I  have  been  ob¬ 
serving  you  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  before  addressing  you, 
and  have  convinced  myself  that  of  all  whom  I  have  met  in 
St.  Petersburg,  you  alone  are  capable  of  doing  what  I  re¬ 
quire  1  ” 

Was  the  man  mad?  His  tone  was  perfectly  calm  and 
rational,  but  the  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  the  last  words 
was  decidedly  “uncanny.”  A  vague  recollection  flitted 
across  my  mind  of  an  old  German  legend,  the  dramatis 
persona  of  which  were  a  student  and  a  courteous  stranger 
in  black,  while  a  certain  mysterious  bond  signed  with  blood 
figured  largely  in  the  denouement.  Was  the  present  inter¬ 
view  to  end  in  a  similar  way  ?  To  my  disturbed  fancy, 
the  lamps  appeared  to  burn  dimmer  than  before,  and  the 
room  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  darker  and  colder. 

“  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then  ?  ”  asked  I,  some¬ 
what  abruptly ;  for  as  the  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of 

>  This  tnkn,  a  rwpmtablc  and  wpll-known  habitue  of  the  library,  actually 
carried  off  at  differrut  times,  la  the  artfully  contrived  pockets  of  bis  looec 
coat,  nearly  S.ObU  rare  books  and  HSS.,  with  which,  but  for  the  merest  ac¬ 
cident,  be  would  have  decamped  in  safety.  Its  has  bMn  sentenced  to  trans- 
portatioo  for  life. 
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a  feeling  (apparently  occasioned  by  his  presence)  which 
is  very  hai^  to  describe  intelligibly.  My  thoughts  seemed 
disonlered,  or  rather  I  had  lost  the  power  of  framing  them 
coherently  ;  a  strange  and  not  unpleasing  excitement,  such 
as  I  have  occasionally  experienced  at  the  sound  of  certain 
kinds  of  music,  completely  possessed  me;  and  blended 
with  it  was  a  vague  sense  of  subjection  (as  if  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  will  stronger  than  my  own)  which  was  alto- 
gether  new  to  me.  Had  I  been  a  believer  in  mesmerism 
I  should  have  said  that  a  powerful  “magnetizer”  stood 
beside  me ;  as  it  was,  I  judged  it  high  time  to  cut  short  the 
interview.  But  before  the  unknown  could  reply,  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  department,  who  had  been  having  a  chat 
with  his  brother  officer  in  the  next  room,  entered,  with  a 
warning  that  the  library  (which  is  never  open  after 
9  p.  M.)  was  about  to  close.  As  we  de.scended  the  stairs, 
the  stranger,  who  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  answered 
my  question  by  offering  me  a  card. 

“  If  you  will  favor  me  with  a  visit  any  evening  ne« 
week,”  said  he,  “  1  shall  be  able  to  explain  to  you  more 
fully  the  experiment  I  spoke  of.  May  I  hope  for  your 
kind  assistance? ” 

I  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying.  Had  I  been  a 
man  of  science,  I  should  naturally  have  declined  to  assist 
in  a  discovery,  the  credit  of  which  I  was  not  to  have  my¬ 
self  ;  but  being  a  mere  ignorant  classman  of  Oxford,  ready 
to  fling  myself  into  any  new  adventure  “  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,”  I  rather  liked  the  idea  than  otherwise.  Moreover, 
the  intense  earnestness  of  the  stranger’s  manner,  and 
another  indefinable  feeling  besides,  made  me  loth  to  refuse 
him. 

“  So  be  it  1  ”  said  I  recklessly ;  “  I  am  at  your  service. 
Let  us  say  Monday  evening;  I  have  no  engagement  then." 

“Ten  thousand  thanks  1”  said  the  unknown,  a  glow  of 
genuine  satisfaction  lighting  up  his  marble  features.  ‘‘  On 
Monday,  then,  at  seven  o’clock,  I  shall  expect  you.  Good 
evening.” 

And  wrapping  himself  in  a  long  gray  cloak  handed  him 
by  the  concierge  he  vanished  into  the  outer  darkness,  while 
1,  by  the  light  of  the  passage  lamps,  read  on  the  card 
which  he  had  given  me,  — 

Dmitri  Antonovitch  Tchoudoff, 

Profe.ssor  of  Natural  Science, 

On  the  Sadovaya, 

House  Lepesebkin,  Lodging  No.  9. 

Punctually  at  seven  o’clock  on  Monday  evening  I  turned 
the  corner  of  the  Sadovaya,  and  made  for  the  house  indi¬ 
cated.  Like  many  other  large  houses  in  St.  Petersburg, 
it  was  entered  through  a  yard,  and  portioned  off  into  sepa¬ 
rate  flats,  each  inhabited  by  a  different  tenant ;  so  that  it 
was  not  without  some  trouble  that  I  at  length  found  the 
number  I  was  in  search  of  I  had  barely'  time  to  ring, 
when  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened  by  a  tall,  gaunt, 
pale-faced  lackey  in  deep  black,  who  looked  (as  I  could 
not  help  thinking)  as  if  his  master  had  raised  him  from  the 
dead  by  a  galvanic  experiment.  1  was  ushered  into  a 
small  cabinet,  literally  walled  in  on  every  side  by  ranges 
of  books.  The  central  table  was  heaped  with  [liles  on 
piles  of  maps,  plans,  diagrams,  and  manuscript  notes;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  sat  the  Professor  himself  in 
black  velvet  dressing-gown,  reading  by  the  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp. 

“  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,”  said  he,  springing 
up  and  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  “  I  was  sure 
that  1  could  depend  upon  you  ;  and  1  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  am  equally  certain  of  success  in  our  proposed  experi¬ 
ment.  Rely  upon  it,  the  discovery  that  we  are  seeking 
will  be  made.” 

I  inwardly  thought  that  M.  Tchoudoff  might  as  well 
have  spoken  for  himself,  considering  what  a  very  subordi¬ 
nate  part  in  the  “discovery”  was  reserved  for  me;  bull 
merely  bowed,  and  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  being  able 
to  give  him  any  assistance. 

“  Your  assistance  will  be  invaluable,  I  assure  you,”  he 
answered  ;  “  and  all  the  more  so  that,  as  I  have  already 
said,  1  know  not  where  else  1  could  have  looked  with  equal 
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hope  of  success.  But  before  we  coinnience  our  experi¬ 
ments,  allow  me  to  offer  you  some  refreshment.” 

He  touched  a  small  bell  beside  him,  and  the  cadaver¬ 
ous  servant  reappeared  with  coffee  and  a  plate  of  thin 
white  cakes,  which  exhaled  a  peculiar  fragrance  altogether 
new  to  me.  The  Professor  filled  my  cup,  and  remarked, 
u  he  held  the  plate  towards  me,  “  I  find  these  sweetmeats 
rather  good  eating;  the  recipe  is  one  which  I  myself 
brought  from  the  East.  In  the  course  of  your  travels  you 
hiTe'’doubtle8S  fallen  in  with  them.” 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  fancied  (doubtless  it  was 
only  fancy)  that  I  could  detect  in  his  face  the  faintest  shade 
of  satisfaction  at  my  reply.  As  my  host  took  his  coffee 
cup,  I  glanced  at  the  book  which  he  had  laid  down.  It 
wM  a  copy  of  “  The  Coming  Race.” 

“  A  very  amusing  book,”  I  remarked ;  “  but  of  course 
utterly  extravagant.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  answered  the  Professor,  with  a  singular 
emphasis  in  his  tone.  “  On  the  contrary,  it  is  (in  ray  opin¬ 
ion,  at  least)  a  very  powerfully-drawn  allegorical  picture 
of  certain  changes  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  take  place.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all 
the  wonders  ascribed  to  the  ‘  Vril-staff  ’  are  to  be  received 
as  truth  ;  but  I  will  confidently  say  that  there  is  a  large 
substratum  of  fact  underlying  the  whole  description.” 

For  the  second  time  I  began  to  have  doubts  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  my  new  friend’s  intellects.  That  science  has  still 
vast  discoveries  to  make,  no  one  who  has  even  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  it  in  its  prc.sent  form  can  doubt  for  a 
moment ;  but  when  a  learned  man  gravely’  assures  you  that 
the  existence  of  a  fluid  which,  “  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rod  held  by  the  hand  of  a  child,”  is  capable  of  “.shatter¬ 
ing  the  strongest  fortress,  and  cleaving  its  burning  way 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  an  embattled  host,”  is  (juite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility',  it  is  only  natural  to  feel 
somewhat  sceptical.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
replying,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  Eastern  sweetmeats, 
which  had  a  peculiarly  rich,  luscious,  almost  intoxicating 
flavor,  as  new  to  me  as  their  scent.'  Perhaps  I  can  best 
convey  an  idea  of  it  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  finest 
guava  jelly.  M.  Tchoudott'  now  turned  the  conversation 
to  classical  subjects,  and  discussed,  with  the  animation  of 
one  who  had  seen  the  things  which  he  described,  the 
grandeur  of  Egyptian  monuments,  the  beauty  of  Athenian 
sculptures,  the  perfect  military  organization  of  ancient 
Rome.  On  all  these  topics  his  information  seemed  bound¬ 
less;  and  the  flow  of  his  discourse,  illustrated  by  the  dis¬ 
play  of  “  antiques  ”  such  as  the  savants  of  the  Imperial 
Museum  would  have  perilled  their  lives  to  get  a  sight  of, 
insensibly  carried  me  away  with  it.  Little  by  little  there 
came  over  me  what  I  may  term  the  complement  or  sequel 
of  the  excitement  which  had  seized  me  in  the  Imi>erial 
Library  on  my  first  meeting  with  M.  Tchoudoff ;  and 
blended  with  it,  now  as  then,  was  the  feeling  of  being 
dominated  by  an  overmastering  influence.  At  length, 
hoping  to  shake  off  the  growing  oppression,  1  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  if  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  books  on  the  farther  shelves ;  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  remarked  a  small  round  table,  upon  which  lay 
a  broken  sword-hilt,  a  crumbling  manuscript,  and  a  rusty 
ipear-head. 

“These  are  the  last  additions  to  my  antiquarian  mu¬ 
seum,”  said  M.  Tchoudoff,  coming  up  to  the  table ;  “  and  I 
am  now  engaged  in  trying  to  find  out  their  history.  Per¬ 
haps  ^ou  may  be  able  to  help  me.” 

“Yes,  you  may  possibly  find  some  clue  which  has  es¬ 
caped  me ;  your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine.  Sit  down 
and  examine  them  at  your  ease.” 

I  obeyed  unsuspectingly  ;  but  scarcely  had  I  taken  up  the 
sword-hilt  (which  happened  to  lie  nearest),  when  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  quick  as  thought,  made  several  passes  with  his 
hands  in  front  of  my  face,  following  them  up  by  drawing  a 
sponge  dipped  in  some  fragrant  liquid  across  my  forehead. 

'  It  bis  b««D  suggested  to  me  that  these  drugs  ( for  such  they  undoubt- 
"’J  •‘‘"Imay  have  been  partly  answerable  for  what  followed  —  a  theory 
eUeh  I  am  not  in  a  position  either  to  confirm  or  to  deny. 


In  a  moment  (a  flash  of  lightning  is  not  more  instantane¬ 
ous)  I  was  seized  with  a  terrible  spasm  of  nervous  convul¬ 
sion,  as  if  (to  quote  a  famous  passage)  “  every  bone,  sinew, 
nerve,  fibre  of  the  body  were  wrenched  open,  and  some 
hitherto  unconjectured  presence  in  the  vital  organization 
were  forcing  itself  to  light  with  all  the  pangs  of  travail.”  * 
This  agony  was  succeeded  by  a  brief  period  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  ;  and  then  came  a  sudden  sense  of  joyous  vigor,  of 
bounding  and  elastic  buoyancy,  as  though  1  had  in  very 
deed  awaked  to  a  new  life  in  which  no  pain  or  weakness 
could  find  place.  And  this  was  the  scene  upon  which  I 
awoke. 

I  stood  in  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  on  the  shore  of  a  dark 
lake,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  mountains,  whose  higher 
slopes  were  shrouded  in  gray  mist.  I  was  arrayed  as  if  for 
battle,  and  around  me  stood  armed  men,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  with  the  crested  helmet,  and  huge  shield,  and 
short  broadsword  of  the  Roman  legionary  ;  and  beside  me 
were  the  sacred  ensigns  that  boro  the  initials  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  ;  but  armor  and  standards  alike  looked 
dull  and  leaden  beneath  the  encircling  dimness,  and  u[>oa 
every  face  was  an  awful  shadow,  the  shadow  of  approach¬ 
ing  death:  Then  suddenly  there  burst  from  the  cloud  above 
us  a  clamor  of  countless  cries  blended  into  one  —  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  Moor,  the  fierce  shout  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
deep  bellowing  war-whoop  of  the  Gaul;  and  out  of  the 
ghostly  mist  broke  a  whirling  throng  of  half-seen  figures  — 
stately  men  in  gorgeous  armor,  wild  figures  in  tossing  white 
mantles,  grim  giants  naked  to  the  waist ;  and  down  upon 
us  they  came  with  the  rush  of  a  stormy  sea.  Then,  through 
the  whole  defile,  the  battle  raged  and  roared ;  the  air  was 
thick  with  flying  darts,  the  ground  miry  with  blood.  Our 
men  fell,  rank  on  rank ;  the  enemy  pres.sed  nearer  and 
nearer.  And  my  standard-bearer  dropped  at  my  feet, 
groaning  with  his  last  breath,  “  Caius  Fiaminius,  the 
gods  have  forsaken  us  !  ”  and  my  sword  broke  short  in  my 
hand  ;  but  with  the  hilt  I  still  struck  fiercely  to  right  and 
left.  And  now  a  towering  horseman  came  rushing  at  me 
with  levelled  spear  ;  I  felt  a  sudden  shoc-k  —  a  fierce  grind¬ 
ing  pang  —  and  then  all  was  a  blank. 

I  was  walking  slowly,  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  my 
hand,  along  a  broad  open  space  (like  the  public  place  of  a 
great  city),  thronged  with  noble  sculptures,  and  goodly 
altars,  and  stately  temples,  and  all  the  glory  that  still 
lingered  in  imperial  Athens  after  the  fatal  day  of  Chaero- 
nea.  And  around  me  lay  the  beautiful  city,  not  as  I  had 
seen  it  in  my  waking  hours,  r.avaged  and  marred  by  ages 
of  ruin,  but  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  prime.  To  my  left 
rose  the  bare  limestone  riilge  of  the  Areopagus  ;  to  my 
right  the  rugged  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  crowned  by  its  semi¬ 
circular  enclosure  and  tribunal  of  hewn  stone,  a  council 
hall  not  made  with  hands,  worthy  of  the  great  spirits  that 
had  tenanted  it.  In  front  the  great  bastion  of  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  rose  up  stark  and  grim  against  the  sunny  sky  ;  and  on 
its  summit  appeared  the  glorious  frontage  of  the  Propylaea, 
and  the  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
mighty  figure  of  Minerva  Promachus,  with  her  crested  hel¬ 
met  and  brazen  spear. 

“  Well,  friend,  how  fares  it  with  you  ?  ”  said  a  grave¬ 
looking  man,  the  foremost  of  several  who  were  following 
me.  “  Are  you  ready  to  appear  on  yonder  stage  to-mor¬ 
row,  with  all  the  men  of  Athens  for  a  chorus  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  nothing,”  answered  I ;  “  and  least  of  all  do  I 
fear  that  dainty  coxcomb  .^schines  —  to  the  ravens  with 
him  1  But  lo  I  here  he  comes,  with  all  his  chorus  of  frogs 
about  him  I  ” 

A  noisy  group  bore  down  upon  us,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  man  of  handsome  features,  but  somewhat  tame  ex¬ 
pression,  who  halted  just  in  front  of  me. 

“  Room  1  ”  he  cried,  sneeringly  ;  “  room  for  Demosthe¬ 
nes  the  thunderer,  who  shakes  the  earth  with  his  words, 
and  slays  men  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  1  ” 

As  he  spoke,  there  rushed  through  me  a  sense  of  over¬ 
whelming  power,  as  though  I  could  in  very  deed  blast  him 
*  A  Strange  Story,  vol.  i.  chap.  32. 
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with  a  breath.  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  he 
quailed. 

“  There  will  be  room  enough  for  me  when  your  place  is 
empty,”  answered  I.  “  As  surely  as  the  gods  look  down 
upon  us  this  day,  shall  you  beg  a  lodging  from  the  Persian 
ere  many  days  are  past.” 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  I  became  unconscious  once 
more. 

I  was  marching  in  the  ranks  of  a  great  host,  armed  and 
arrayed  after  the  old  Persian  fashion,  through  a  boundless 
desert,  whose  dull,  brassy  glare  wearied  the  eye,  with  its 
grim  monotony.  To  the  farthest  horizon  there  was  no  sight 
or  sound  of  life ;  and  we  leaned  upon  our  spears,  for  we 
were  weary  and  disheartened.  And  suddenly,  amid  the 
quivering  haze  of  intense  heat  that  girdled  the  horizon 
there  appeared  a  dark  spot,  which  broadened,  and 
deepened,  and  widened,  till  it  overspread  all  that  quarter 
of  ^e  sky.  Then,  in  a  moment,  its  darkness  turned  to 
fire,  and  came  whirling  towards  us  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  ; 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  coming  destruction  every  man 
saw  in  his  neighbor’s  livid  face  the  horror  that  was  written 
on  his  own.  Then  came  a  roar  as  if  the  earth  were  rent 
in  twain,  and  a  hot  blast  smote  full  upon  us,  and  earth  and 
air  were  shaken,  and  we  fell  to  the  ground  like  dead  men. 

“  Rejoice  with  me,  my  friend  I  ”  said  a  voice  in  my  ear, 
as  I  awoke  to  consciousness ;  and  beside  me  stood  the 
Professor,  radiant  with  joy.  “  I  have  learned  from  you  all 
that  I  wished  to  know.  This  sword  is  that  of  Flaminius, 
the  Consul,  who  fell  at  Lake  Thrasimene  ;  this  manuscript 
is  the  first  draft  of  Demosthenes’  Crown  Oration ;  this 
spear-head  is  a  relic  of  the  lost  detachment  of  Cambyses’ 
African  expedition.  My  great  discovery  is  at  length  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  is  this  :  that  certain  exceptionally  gifted  per¬ 
sons  can  be  stirred  by  the  mere  contact  of  any  object  to 
follow  it  back  through  all  the  changes  of  its  existence,  and 
read  its  history  from  the  very  beginning.  Henceforth  the 
annals  of  the  early  ages  are  a  blank  no  longer ;  with  the 
aid  of  this  new  science  (surpassing  mere  clairvoyance  as 
far  as  the  cannon  surpasses  the  catapult)  we  shall  carry 
the  torch  of  Truth  through  the  darkest  windings  of  the 
Past,  and  read  all  the  secrets  of  antiquity.  But  1  tire  you, 
my  friend,  and  you  have  need  of  repose.  Once  more  ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks,  and  pardon  the  trial  to  which  I  have  sub¬ 
jected  you ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  Within  a  week  I  start  for  Turkestan  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  mission  ;  but  on  my  return  we  will,  please  God,  pursue 
our  researches  to  the  end.” 

An  hour  later  I  was  back  at  my  hotel,  in  the  first  stage 
of  a  fever  which  kept  me  out  of  harm’s  way  till  my  friend 
the  Professor  was  well  on  his  road  eastward.  With  my 
consent  we  shall  never  meet  again.  As  a  reasoning  and 
accountable  creature,  I  object  to  being  turned  into  a  kind 
of  dredger  for  the  fishing  up  of  sunken  facts  and  traditions. 
I  see  the  Turkestan  News  every  week ;  and  the  moment 
there  is  any  word  of  M.  TchoudofTs  return  I  shall  at  once 
send  in  my  passport,  and  betake  myself  to  Japan,  Mexico, 
or  the  North  Pole,  as  chance  may  direct. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  banquet  at^the  Guildhall  in  London  in  honor  of  the 
Shah  is  said  to  have  cost  not  less  than  $250,000. 

MM.  Ekckhann-Chatrian  are  writing  a  new  story,  “  Une 
Campagne  en  Kabylie,  recounted  by  a  Chasseur  d’Afrique.” 

GARinALOi  says  that  “  the  fall  of  the  commune  of  Paris  was 
a  misfortune  for  the  whole  universe.”  Garibaldi  has  a  queer 
idea  of  misfortune. 

The  London /’t^ro,  a  comic  journal,  snubs  “  Flli  Perkins” 
very  neatly  for  attempting  to  get  himself  and  his  thin  literary 
wares  puffed  in  its  columns. 

Victor  Hugo’s  “Roi  s’ Amuse,”  the  performance  of  which 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  has  just  been  prohibited  by  the 
French  government,  had  been  eight  months  in  preparation. 


[August  9,  I8I3. 

I  We  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  monthly  poisoned  dinnei 
j  that  used  to  be  given  by  a  Parisian  doctor  to  patients  who 
weaiy  of  their  life.  According  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  however 
I  London  is  not  without  its  organized  suicidal  system,  as  it  pof! 
sesses  a  Spleen’s  Club,  composed  of  members  tired  of  all^ 
pleasures  and  cares  of  this  wicked  world.  Every  month  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  are  missing,  who  invariably  throw  themselves  from 
the  top  of  the  various  monuments  in  the  English  metropolis 
I  “  despite,”  adds  Figaro,  “  the  vigilance  of  the  police.”  Some 
'  days  ago  the  President  anxiously  inquired  of  a  Parisian  visitor 
,  if  the  Column  Vendome  would  be  shortly  resurrected.  “  Whv!" 
j  was  asked  him.  “  Because  I  intend  to  devote  myself  to'itm 
j  a  New  Year’s  gift.” 

'  The  directors  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  had  been  for  some  time  past  endeavoring  to  discover 
the  author  of  certain  robberies  of  mandarin  ducks,  etc.  bat 
;  without  success.  One  night  recently,  the  guard,  who  had  been 
for  several  hours  on  the  watch  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  saw 
two  white  figures  lean  over  the  "water,  seize  on  the  birds,  and 
;  carry  them  off  with  marvellous  dexterity.  The  keeper  shoul. 

I  dered  his  piece,  charged  with  small  shot,  and  discharged  it  at 
the  supposed  thieves,  one  of  whom  remained  on  the  ground. 
The  guard  approached,  and  to  his  great  astonishment  recog. 

I  nized  one  of  the  two  large  white  pelicans  of  the  Egyptian  lakes 
I  recently  sent  to  the  Garden  by  the  Viceroy.  This  singular  bird 
I  was  currying  off  two  ducks  in  the  deep  pouch  which  it  possesses 
I  under  its  beak. 

“  We  have  spoken,  in  a  preceding  number,”  says  the  JournnJ 
;  du  Havre,  “  of  an  extraordinary  discovery  announced  by  G'ai'j. 

[  nani’s  Messenger  of  Paris,  it  being  nothing  less  than  an  agent 
destined  to  entirelv  replace  steam.  The  iinportatiee  of  such  u 
invention,  which  we  need  not  dwell  upon,  made  us  feel  bound, 

I  in  the  interests  of  everything  relating  to  manufactures  or  the 
'  navy,  to  seek  for  more  ample  information.  The  inventors  of 
this  process  are  MM.  Brachigny  and  J.  Deschanips,  domiciled 
i  at  Rouen,  9  Rue  de  Sotteville.  They  pretend,  by  the  aid  of 
their  apparatus,  which  works  without  coal  or  any  other  combus¬ 
tible,  to  replace  the  present  machines,  whatever  be  their  power. 
Their  invetition,  they  say,  is  equally  applicable  to  land  industry 
and  to  navigation.”  It  is  probable  that  a  few  shares  in  thisval- 
'  nable  patent  might  be  secured  at  an  advanced  price. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  An  accident  occurred  the  other 
day  upon  the  Uartz  Mountains,  the  circumstances  of  which,  as 
i  reported,  are  highly  honorable  to  a  young  American  concerned. 

.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Tatham,  funned  one  of  a  party  of  student 
excursionists  from  the  Prussian  School  of  Mines,  who  had  gone 
up  to  visit  the  spot  well  known  as  the  Witches’  Ball  room,  the 
I  same  that  Goethe  introduces  with  such  effect  into  his  immortal 
!  drama.  It  proved  nearly  dark  when  they  reached  the  chasm 
and  looked  down  it.  Unhappily  one  of  the  party,  a  German 
,  named  KriLwel,  somehow  lost  his  footing,  and  was  precipitated 
down  the  precipice  at  the  edge  of  which  his  companions  were 
standing,  into  the  depth  below,  where  all  sight  of  him  was  lost 
His  comrades  dispersed  in  search  of  aid,  but  it  proved  too  late 
1  to  do  anything  effectual  before  night  completely  closed,  and  their 
.  dismay  was  added  to  greatly  when  they  missed  Mr.  Tatham, 

I  who  w'as  supposed  to  have  perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resene 
Krawel.  At  dawn  the  otW  students  were  on  the  spot  with 
I  plenty  of  aid,  and  to  their  surprise  saw  the  gleam  of  a  small 
tire  far  below  in  the  chasm  into  which  their  comrade  had  fallen. 
It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Tatham  had  managed  to  scramble  down 
I  after  the  fallen  man  by  the  aid  of  bushes  and  rocks,  and  finding 
I  the  object  of  his  search,  though  terribly  bruised,  still  alive  and 
I  partly  sensible,  had  tended  him  through  the  night,  covering  him 
with  his  own  outer  clothes,  and  keeping  up  a  tire  of  sticks  both 
,  against  the  cold  and  as  a  signal  for  aid  from  above.  Although 
I  the  height  down  which  Herr  Krawel  fell,  or,  more  properly, 
rolled,  is  reported  to  be  over  200  feet,  he  had  broken  no  limb, 
and  was  making  good  recovery  at  the  last  accounts,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Tatham. 


I  Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
I  Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
j  Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritatinw  matter.  The 
j  name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
I  secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition^  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
1  use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

i  The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  perfo^n8ma^ 
I  vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


